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35 wz. SOUND PROJECTOR 


Provides Superb Sound and Visual Projection for Moderate 
Size Auditoriums, Schools, Colleges, Churches, Hotels, Hos- 
pitals, Private and Public Organizations, Etc. 


i 5 


SIMPLEX ‘ 
PORTABLE <i 
SOUND 
PROJECTOR 
COMPLETE 
WITH 
STAND, 
AMPLIFIER 
AND 
SPEAKER 





A positive assurance of splen- 
did tone and adequate volume 
in addition to a professional 
standard of visual projection, 
mechanical efficiency, depend- 
ability, ease of operation and 
simplicity. 


Upon request we will be pleased 
to send full particulars regarding 
SIMPLEX PORTABLE 35 MM. 
SOUND PROJECTOR, SIMPLEX- 
ACME- SOUND PROJECTOR, 
FOR SMALL THEATRES AND 
AUDITORIUMS, AND ALSO 
SIMPLEX STANDARD PROFES- 
SIONAL PROJECTORS. This 
complete line made by the world’s 
oldest and largest manufacturers of 
motion picture equipment meets 
every requirement for the showing 
of 35 mm. motion pictures. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION, 88-96 Gold St., N. Y. 
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NEW DEAL — FRONT VIEW 


The picture on the screen is the light 
from the projector reflected by the 
screen. A poor screen reflects only a 
small portion of the light, while a good 
screen reflects nearly all the light thrown 
on to it. This accounts for the fact that 
some pictures are dull and uninteresting 
while others are bright and snappy. 


THE “NEW DEAL” 


The NEW DEAL, which is in great de 
mand, is a comparatively new member of 
the Da-Lite portable screen family which 
now consists of fifteen distinct and sep- 
arate models made in fifty standard sizes. 


The beaded screen fabric in the NEW 
DEAL is mounted in a light, compact, 
fabric leather-covered case of neat de- 
sign and rugged construction. The single 
center support assures positive and easy 
control. 

The price is in keeping with the NEW 
DEAL spirit. 


Write for Complete Catalog 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 
2723 NO. CRAWFORD AVE. 
CHICAGO 














. . . of Students 
Repeating Courses! 


'"Repeaters''—students who do not quite get 
passing grades with usual teaching methods— 
cost their school actual dollars every time they 
have to repeat a course. 

Visual instruction will not eliminate all these 
repeaters—but it will raise the class average so 
that a good many of the potential repeaters 
get passing grades. Ellsworth C. Dent, in his 
article "Visual Aids Increase Effectiveness of 
Instruction" in Nation's Schools Magazine says, 
‘In some instances the gain has been as much 
as 25 per cent." 

The yearly savings in the school budget by 
the decreased number of repeating students will 
more than offset the single cost of a Spencer 
Delineascope for visual instruction. 


MODEL D—COST $70.00 





Spencer Model D Delineascope is ideal for 
the requirements of the average teacher and 
class. Projects glass slides only. Special double 
tilting device allows leveling of picture hori- 
zontally or perpendicularly regardless of the 
slope of the support on which the lantern is 
placed. Easily portable—has non-heat conduct- 
ing handle for carrying from room to room. 
500-watt bulb and superior lenses give brilliant 
illumination. Write for Folder K-77-E for full 
description. 

Mode! DC Delineascope — same as Model D 
but equipped to project glass slides, filmslides 
and micro-slides interchangeably. Price $108.50. 


Write for Folder K-77-E. 


‘wa 
Spen 
eunnanen’ N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Guaranteed 


PERFORMANCE 
plus 


PRACTICABILITY 


of Cost and Application 
make the 


16 mm. SOUND-on-FILM 


ANIMATOPHONE 
the Ideal 


TEACHING TOOL 














16 MM SOUND 


ANIMAT ®@ PI 





‘ 

OY) ICTOR has made the 16 mm Sound-on-Film Talking Motion 
Picture as practical as the silent film for School application. Vuicror’s 
newest creation—The ANIMATOPHONE Projector—reproduces motion 
pictures with smooth, natural, full-toned sound that is amazing for 
its undistorted volume, its sparkling quality, its startling fidelity and 
its crystal clarity .... without requiring any more skill for operation 
than is needed for manipulating the dials of any ordinary radio. 





The ANIMATOPHONE is distinctively different in design and prin- 
ciple, and embodies many remarkable new features that are not to 








be had in any other equipment . . . . even at much higher prices! 
’ ANIMATOPHONE has sufficient undistorted volume and picture 
iolseze, brilliancy for auditorium service and, at the same time, is ideal for 
EDUCATIONAL ~~) m\ small-room presentations. Universal adaptability and moderate cost 







complete the last step toward absolute practicability of sound-on-film 
NN for every conceivable non-theatrical application. 


TALKING 
FILMS 


Among the many 16 mm. 
Sound-On-Film Subjects 
available and appropriate 
for school use are the 
world-famous ERPI and 
UNIV. OF CHICAGO In- 
structienal Films which \ te 
may be rented or pur- . ~ 
chased outright. Complete ‘ 
film information gladly 
sent on request. 


Demonstrations will gladly be arranged on request. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP'N. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 
242 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 650 S. Grand, Los Angeles 
in 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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EDITORIAL 


kX have first to thank Professor Edgar Dale 
for correcting a wrong impression given in 
our March editorial. We were wondering 
about the source of funds for the promotion of High 
School courses in motion-picture appreciation, leaving 
the implication that these funds might be coming from 
the industry. Mr. Dale’s letter states clearly the facts 
as follows: “The Payne Fund has given a substantial 
grant of funds to aid eight national organizations in 
their programs dealing with motion picture apprecia 
tion and is aiding state demonstrations in five states 
These States are Connecticut, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Iowa, and California.” This assurance is most com 
forting and removes one of the gravest doubts regard 
ing the experiment. Complete financial independence 
of the industry is a vital essential for winning con 
fidence in a program of this kind. 
HERE still remains the question as to what the 
plan will do to the youth of the country. Recent 
letters from educators show that our objections 
do not find agreement in all quarters. One even hints 
that we do not seem to believe in “any sort of educa 
tion at all.”” To the last criticism our twenty odd years 
of teaching are perhaps a_ sufficient answer, but we 
shall attempt a further word on the main question 

We may ask again why the industry fought the 
Payne Fund investigation with argument and ridicule, 
with acres of print and tons of postage. Because the 
industry knew well the danger to its box-office if the 
Payne Fund results ever succeeded in reaching and 
convincing the intelligent public. That public would 
take action in just one way, namely, make every effort 
to keep its children and youth away from unwholesome 
stuff, an effort not yet made by that public to any 
great extent. Parents see relatively few movies them 
selves, and these the good ones they hear of as out 
standing, possibly one out of ten, to set the ratio high 
As to the other nine they are personally ignorant. They 
know vaguely that they are “not all that could be de 
sired”, but the youngsters want to go, other youngsters 
seem to be going, and—well, they are young but once 
and might as well have their fun. But the Payne 
findings threatened enlightenment for these mentally 
sleeping parents. This would mean a shrinking box 
office. Hence the facts had to be discredited at all 
costs, and the industry did its best. 

Then occurred a “lucky break’ for the worried 
propagandists of the industry. An ideal antidote to the 
danger appeared. Something was to be offered to the 
intelligent public which it would infallibly accept as 
better than any revelation of facts. It was the proposal 
to make the youngsters themselves choose only good 
pictures by “education”. This proposal had emanated 
from the industry years before the Payne Fund results 
appeared, but now it came from outstanding educators. 
Acceptance of such a solution from such a source was 
practically inevitable by both educators and intelligent 
parents. Obviously, since education above all else has 


determined world-progress from the beginning and 
doubtless will determine it to the end, why not “educa- 
tion” to solve the movie problem? Easy analogies are 
plentiful, but are they true? 

[t is certainly desirable that our schools teach youth 
appreciation of literature, of art, of music, and the rest. 
But what are the classroom materials used in the proc- 
ess? The classics of the past and the best achieve- 
ments of the present. We train the mental taste and 
appetite by an exclusive diet of wholesome mental 
food. We teach appreciation of the good by study of 
the good. We do not bring into our literature classes 
dime novels, cheap magazine thrillers, crude serials 
from daily newspapers or the vicious trash sold fur- 
tively by street venders. We do not assign for study 
by art classes lewd drawings, risque postcards, licen- 
tious murals from night-club walls. We do not train 
music-students by means of jazz bands, crooners’ 
“lyrics”, and “hot” numbers generally. We do _ not 
teach history through biographies of gangsters, under- 
world doings, and endless newspaper columns on 
crime. It is a depressing list, this rejected classroom 
material. To imagine serious use of such stuff in the 
classrooms of America is absurd. Yet that list repre- 
sents the subject-matter of the great majority of mo- 
tion pictures which are to be evaluated, seiected, 
rejected and appreciated by high school students. 

The analogy fails again when we compare the 
printed word with the moving image. Countless pas- 
sages in classic literature describe improper conduct. 
In written form these are entirely suitable material for 
class study and discussion. Screened, no _ teacher 
would want them shown. Words are symbols only. The 
individual mind must picture what is described, neces- 
sarily in strict accordance with its own previous 
experience, and no two pictures in the class can be 
the same. Each student has his own experience 
privately, knows that no fellow student can share 
it, and because the new mental picture is composed of 
familiar materials it is no appreciable shock to the 
composer. But screen the same thing before the class 
and each mind’s privacy is gone, raw actuality replaces 
interpretation, and the mind with experience inade- 
quate to correlate with the new revelation is merely 
shocked, not taught. There are parts of the Bible that 
could not possibly be screened and shown. Yet who 
would dissuade a youth from reading the Bible from 
cover to cover? Who would ask an expurgated edi- 
tion of the Book of Books? 

\Ve have an impossible suggestion to offer. Let the 
educators and parents, who approve the present plan, 
see six or eight movies a week for six months—the 
regular run o’ the mill—then vote again on the intro- 
duction of motion picture appreciation in schools along 
the lines so far proposed. Other lines are possible. A 
modified form of the same plan would be richly prof- 
itable. But the motion picture industry would fight 


it tooth and nail. NELSON L. GREENE. 
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Critical Problems In Modern Learning 


RE school executives using the most effec- 

tive aids to learning? 

What are the cheapest and most effective 
methods of aiding pupils in learning? 

Can learning by pupils be speeded up? 

Can verbalism for beginners be lessened? 

Is the learning process aided by less abstract teach- 
ing and greater use of concrete situations? 
With the present increase in class size, can learning 

standards be improved? 

Can mass learning be made cheaper and more ef- 
fective for both pupils and adults? 

When will teachers be trained to use the movie, the 
illustrated radio lesson, the still picture and the 
lantern slide to bring to pupils the activities of 
daily life for study and interpretation? 

Will the new deal in education bring a wide use of 
the modern tools to help solve the problems of 
learning ? 


In trying to solve these problems which are com- 
mon to all school systems, we must recognize that 
changing social conditions require that learning be 
rapidly adjusted to new ideals. New methods and 
new tools are necessary to solve these problems 
which the present economy has forced upon all 
schools. 

Medieval learning procedures are being dis- 
carded. Modern life demands speed, skill, and clear 
thinking based upon concrete situations. The slow 
process of learning from a printed page will some 
day be as obsolete as the cuneiform symbols on 
mud bricks. The horn book and quill pen have 
been replaced by better tools for common learning. 
Verbalism for beginners is now lessened by a 
greater use of aids to learning. Younger pupils 
must have clear ideas before attempting to learn to 
read. Oral language and clear thinking are more 
important than learning to read. 

Schools have been wasteful of pupils’ time and 
too slow in shortening learning. In 1657, Comenius, 
in the Orbis Pictus, used pictures to aid learning. 
This was the first time that pictures were used as 
an integral part of learning. ‘To aid learning, the 
modern textbook uses many illustrations closely 
related to the ideas of the text. Numerous scien- 
tifically accurate tests have proved that nearly all 
the learning processes of the pupil can be speeded 
by the skillful use of various aids. 


When only the printed word was used, progress 


*Read before the Visual Instruction Section of the N. E. A. 
meetings at Cieveland, February 26, 1934. 
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was slow. Learning of today, however can be so 
stimulated and clarified by modern aids that the 
pupil understands life situations to a degree former- 
ly considered impossible. 

Clear ideas are the fundamental basis of intelli- 
gence. When printed words alone are considered 
there is little gain, but when those words represent 
ideas obtained by the modern skilled technique in 
the use of aids to learning, the information func- 
tions. 

Do school executives realize that the learning 
processes can be speeded and shortened? Too many 
pupils are slow and inefficient because the teacher 
relies on the words of the text and neglects the use 
of learning tools. The progress of pupils is closely 
related to the quality of the learning materials in 
the school. It is economy in money, time and ef- 
fort to provide the pupil with learning aids of qual- 
ity fitted to the job and their value determined by 
tests. Good tools for learning are as important in 
the school as the precise machines in modern manu- 
facturing. The modern learning tools of which the 
still and moving pictures are examples, improve and 
quicken instruction as was done in the past by the 
famous Orbis Pictus. Scientific advances have 
made possible new tools in education while many 
tests have proved their value and low cost. Thus, 
a teacher in a modern system has the means to pre- 
vent verbalism, to reduce the learning time, to 
lower the cost of instruction and to modernize the 
entire learning process. It is the duty of the school 
executive to place in the teachers’ hands these tools 
which lower the cost of education and increase its 
efficiency. 

Modern life is a world of realities which should 
be brought to the pupil with the teacher as a guide 
and interpreter. Too much of the school curricu- 
lum is static and is shadowed by tradition. What 
was good in the age of the ox cart and the tallow 
candle is still too often regarded as sacred in this 
swift small world with all its corners within a sec- 
ond’s reach. The school should be an active local 
center in the use of modern learning tools for the 


pupils and adults of each community. 


In the new deal in education the school curricula 
will provide more attitude-forming activities and 
much less memory drill. It should provide more 
views of the world’s progress in other lands as well 
as in our own country. In these days of moving 
toward a planned society, there is need of the clear 
simple presentation of statistical facts which may be 


quickly comprehended. Hence, the value of the 
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pictorial graph a la Neurath of Vienna. These may 
be in the chart, the slide or in the animated 

To aid mass learning or to reach the large classes, 
graphic drawings are learning tools that will b 
more widely used as the school and the government 
seek to present economic facts. With the many 
modern learning aids ideas can be presented 
speedy and vivid manner that has interest and 
appeal. 

The practical daily use of learning tools will re 
quire a program reorganization within the large 
school if the wasteful duplicate class is to be elin 
inated. Large class units for the illustrated lecture- 
discussion, and the small units for reading, quiz and 
check-up are inevitable. This setup will use the audi 
toriums, small classrooms and libraries. The setup gives 
pupils better instruction with more concentrated 
efforts on the part of instructors and a practical use 
of the various tools as aids to learning. 

What are these tools which help in the under 
standing and solution of modern learning problems? 
Surely much more than a book. In old days in the 
Little Red School House there was only a book 


In those days the real ideas of life 


be mastered. 
were gained by long hours of labor with concrete 


We cannot re 


turn to the days of the ox cart if we would. We 


things in the field and the kitchen 
are forced to use modern tools in learning both in 


school and outside. The learning tools which ar 


as necessary as the books, might be classed as fol 
lows: 

a. the concrete such as specimens, models, objects, 

raw materials, etc. 

b. the pictorial illustration such as sketches, phot 

graphs, drawings, etc. 

c. diagrams, charts, etc. 

d. projected and reflected pictures, including the 

lantern slide and the motion picture. 

This brief classification of the aids to learning is 
widely known but its specific tools are not so generall 
supplied to schools. The amount spent on non-learn 
ing school supplies is large in comparison with th 
expenditure for the essential aids to learning. The 
expenditure of ten cents per pupil should be a min 
imum for any system, while fifty cents per pupil 
would provide adequate materials to aid in the solu 
tion of these learning problems. 

There was a time, it is true, when pictures, lanteri 
slides and motion pictures were considered suppl 
mentary or entertaining. However, in the moder 
school, the learning aids are becoming more and mor 
the center from which the learning starts. Thus, the 
selection of the learning aids for a school system is as 
important as the choice of the text books. It cannot 
be done under a hit and miss plan, the time has passed 
where “any” visual material will suffice as a learning 


aid. It should be a basic principle that the purchas« 


ot any aid to learning is made because it is known 
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to be essential to the progress of pupils. 

Piles of specimens, colored pictures, costly apparatus 
and motion pictures are so much junk unless each item 
has its distinct place in the course of study and is 
necessary to the learning process of the pupil. School 
executives should insist that before the purchase of 
any learning aid it should have a definite place in the 
course of study. If this procedure were followed, 
there would be fewer wasteful purchases and much 
less criticism. This really means planning in the course 
of study, and not a separate manual or a list of mis- 
cellaneous materials. The exact illustrative material 
that is necessary and available for each unit should be 
a part of a modern course of study. 

It is gratifying to see a gradual growth in these 
new features in the courses of study. But, nationwide, 
relatively few school men have sensed the valuable 
service that can be given to pupils by a definite setup 
of learning aids for each unit in the course of study. 

The necessary work of collecting, organizing, test- 
ing and distributing the learning tools is far beyond 
the resources of a single school, not to mention the 
individual teacher. When teachers are under the ne- 
cessity of obtaining objective material, they frequently 
accept for their classroom miscellaneous advertising 
matter, which is more of a menace than a help. Re- 
cently the authorities of a large city made a careful 
survey of such material and concluded that the schools 
were not benefited by free material and its wholesale 
admission is now refused. Another city has found that 
visual materials of high standard could not be pur- 
chased en masse. It has likewise been found that all 
learning tools must be constantly refreshed and re- 
organized. 

The socalled visual instruction in many school sys- 
tems, should not be considered a separate field but rather 
it should provide the definite tools for the distinct serv- 
ice of visualizing and stimulating ideas of learning. The 
real problem in learning is the selection and use of the 
correct learning aid to bring particular ideas into the 
minds of pupils. All school systems should attempt 
to formulate courses of study which utilize specific 
learning materials. Such objective courses based upon 
constantly refreshed and reorganized learning mate- 


1 


rials, would bring marked progress in education. 

The school is in serious competition with the com- 
mercial movie, the radio and the newspaper. These 
are learning tools which give children and adults, ideas 
and attitudes. Recent investigations by the Payne 
foundation Fund, shows the influence of the movie as 
a learning tool. The wise executive knows the power 
of the correct learning tool, which gives ideas with 
speed at low cost and he provides such economy for 
his schools. 

lt is obvious to those who study the question care- 
fully, that the radio alone in the school is not as ef- 
fective as when it is used in combination with ma- 


terials in each school. Recently radio lessons were 
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given in Cleveland in which lantern slide maps were 
supplied to 2500 pupils by the Educational Museum. 
Such lessons were very effective as the eye as well as 
the ear of the pupils was focused upon definite ideas. 

The talking motion picture in 16mm. form will 
within the near future, become a tool whose value is 
little suspected at the present time. Recent tests seem 
to show that the sound-film gives a far more vivid 
impression than the silent picture or the still picture. 
When the sound on film 16mm. projectors are pro- 
duced in quantity at low cost, it will bring to the 
school an effective flexible learning tool. This will 
enable a teacher to bring to the school, the best in- 
fluences to guide the attitudés and the activities of the 
pupils. School men, as a group, do not appreciate the 
unused influences that are dormant in these various 
aids to learning. 

Therefore in a modern school system, the executive 
is compelled to give consideration to obtaining suitable 
aids to learning. The school executive demands that 
every aid to learning have high efficiency in bringing 
to the pupil an understanding of the ideas involved in 
any situation. 

The learning efficiency of the picture, the lantern 
slide and the motion picture has been measured in 
innumerable cases and shown to produce the desired 
results at lower cost. The problem is how to enable 
schools to use these devices which increase the ef- 
ficiency and lower the cost. The teaching corps must 
have definite training and the schools must be pro- 
vided with materials as, when and if they become part 
of the learning process. 


In many large cities there have been established 
definite organizations which collect the visual and ob- 
jective aids required by the various courses. For the 
Cleveland school system, this is done by the Educa- 
tional Museum which works with the various courses- 
of-study committees for prescribing the learning ma- 
terials to use with various units. The purchasing and 
testing of materials is done by the Educational Mu- 
seum. The city wide distribution is through the same 
institution which thus becomes a clearing center for all 
types of learning materials. In ten years this service 
has increased from 5,556 units in 1921 to 110,586 units 
in 1931. At present (1933) there is a circulation of 
42,633 lantern slide sets (1,278,990 lantern slides), 
36,716 mounted pictures sets (917,900 mounted pic- 
tures), 19,755 exhibit sets, 15,252 mounted charts, 


36,600 films. 


The large volume is handled at a lower cost per 
unit. The present cost of circulation is 10 cents per 
unit. The material is constantly checked, reorganized 
and readjusted to meet the changing conditions. The 
Educational Museum is attempting by economy in or- 
ganizing aids to solve some of the critical problems in 
modern learning. 
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An Memoriam 
1870-1934 
1890..1934 


- 


Frederick J. Lane 
Joseph J. Weber 


HE recent death of two men, Frederick J. Lane and 

Joseph J. Weber, marks a serious loss not only to 
this magazine but to American education. Particu 
larly in the field of visual education is their passing felt 
and deeply regretted. 


Frederick J. Lane was from Chicago's pioneer stock. 
After graduation from Amherst College he taught for 
ten years in Chicago schools, was the able Principal of 
the Jenner School in one of Chicago’s most difficult 
districts for more than twenty years; and since 1928 
was Special Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools 
and universally regarded as the “key man” in_ the 
great Chicago school system. Yet above all else, to 
the thousands that knew him well, “Fred” was a man 
—human, true, understanding, strong. Despite the 
many activities of his crowded life, he still found time 
to give his staunch support to the EpucaTIoNnal 
ScREEN. He was one of the small group whose faith 
and devotion made possible the start of the magazine 
in 1922, and he generously and loyally served as Treas 
urer from the beginning to the day of his death. 
Such service has no price. THE EDUCATIONAD SCREEN 
merely adds its tribute of gratitude and appreciation 
to that of the thousands who mourn his loss. 


Joseph J. Weber has a clear title, second to none, 
as a pioneer in the visual instruction field. Born in 
Odessa, in southern Russia, his parents brought him, 
at the ripe age of three, to the family farm in North 
Dakota. In the public schools of that State, at the 
University of North Dakota, at Columbia University, 
his career as student and teacher was brilliantly suc- 
cessful. Notwithstanding years of enforced intermis- 
sion in his studies—spent as teacher, principal and 
superintendent in Dakota schools and in service with 
the U. S. forces in the World War—he received his 
doctor’s degree from Columbia in 1921. His thesis 
for the doctorate, ““Comparative Effectiveness of Some 
Visual Aids in Seventh Grade Instruction,” was the 
first thesis-subject in visual education ever accepted 
by Columbia for the Ph. D. degree. Upon its publi- 
cation in 1922, it was the first scientific piece of re 
search on the visual field to be put between covers, and 
its fundamental conclusions have been steadily con- 
firmed by later research. During his successive in- 
cumbencies in the Department of Education at the 
Universities of Kansas, Texas, Arkansas, and finally 
at Valparaiso University, Dr. Weber served constantly) 
as Advisory Editor of the EpUCATIONAL SCREEN and 
his interest and energy were embodied in many books 
and articles in many magazines on various phases of 
visual instruction. Few have approached his scholarly 
enthusiasm, his tireless productivity in the field nearest 
his heart. His place in the early years of the visual 
movement is secure. 
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A Comprehensive Program For the Teaching 


Of Motion Picture Appreciation’ 


HE studies recently completed by the Payne Fund 

investigators disclose the tremendous impact of 

the movie upon the minds of children and youth 
We have learned that every phase of human behavior 
is vitally affected by the screen experience. Kor good 
or for harm, then, motion pictures are a_ powerful 
educative agent. ‘These data have a great deal of value 
for those interested in visual aids in teaching. \W\« 
have suffered too long from the strict line of demarca 
tion which has separated entertainment films from 


educational films, 


a separation which sometimes 
plied that an extremely interesting experience could 
hardly be considers d educational, 

The Payne Fund findings, then, lead us inevitably 
to the question: What use can visual education groups 
make of these results? But before an attempt is made 
to answer this question, a more fundamental que 
occurs: What are visual aids for anyway? 

To answer this question quite simply, we may 


that the function of visual aids, as with other educa 


tional tools, is to develop a high quality of human 
living. Perhaps one of the major reasons why intot 
mation presented in dramatic motion pictures is well 
retained by children and young people is the fact that 
it is presented in the context of a _ gripping hun 

problem. In other words, the information in a theat 
rical film is focussed. Too frequently educatior 


films are not focussed toward the solution of important 
problems. Somehow or other then, the educational 


closely 


film must be more integrated with life 
problems. 

One of the important life problems with which we 
are all concerned is that which relates to securing 
accurate information about the world in whi 
live. And we must remember that this information 
is secured more often in the out-of-school life af the 
child and adult than it is secured in the school. The 
theatrical motion picture, for example, is constantly 
giving both accurate and inaccurate pictures not only 
of current living conditions but also of conditions in 
the past. 

It is at this point that visual education groups such 
as this have a real responsibility. First of all through 
still pictures, and movies they should be constantly 
supplying the child with accurate data with which to 
solve his problems—how disease spreads, how to avoid 
accidents, the inadequacy of modern housing, good 
taste in home decorations, etc. We must also clearly 
realize that it is probably more vital to describe ac 


*An Address delivered before the Visual Instruction Depart- 
ment of the N. E. A. Cleveland, Ohio, February 26, 1934 
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curately the inner workings of the human mind as 
exemplified in the conduct of characters on the screen 
than it is to picture the inner workings of a_ blast 
furnace. The actual life and feelings of the man 
who makes a tire in a rubber factory is more important 
than the mechanical operations involved in making a 
tire. 

This means two things for visual education: First, 
a recognition of the fact that it is human behavior 
that we are trying to influence through our visual aids. 
Second, that visual influences are at work in the out- 
of-school life of the child which need to be taken care 
of in our programs. The whole problem of how to 
effect a closer liason between the educational film and 
the entertainment film is too broad a one to discuss 
in this paper. It is evident, however, that unless 
socially minded individuals are able to exert some in- 
fluence on the film experiences of children at the movie 
theater, there are great possibilities for good that are 
being neglected. It is patent that groups of this kind 
have a definite responsibility for working toward a 
more satisfactory motion picture diet for children and 
young people and a further responsibility for training 
youth in the selection and evaluation of his motion 
picture entertainment. Why spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in the school to develop accurate 
notions about the world in which we live and face the 
prospect of having much of this teaching torn down 
by inaccurate ideas about life which may be seen at 
the movie theater. 

The remainder of this paper, then, will be confined 
to a discussion of the question: “How are youth to be 
trained, first of all, in the wise selection of motion 
picture entertainment, and second, in standards by 
means of which they can evaluate that which is seen 
on the screen.” You can easily see that this means 
a whole program of education because the entire child 
organism is reacting through the standards of past 
experience when he selects or sees a film. However, 
in spite of the fact that a broad program of education, 
in the home, church and school, is the best and most 
fundamental method of developing desirable standards 
for the evaluation of motion pictures, nevertheless we 
see that standards which youth and children already 
possess in other fields are frequently not generalized 
Further, 
appreciation itself involves the making of a discrim- 


and utilized in viewing a motion picture. 


inatory response, the nature of which parents and 
teachers in general have been unaware. It appears, 
therefore, that certainly now, and for a long time to 
come, the school will have to shoulder this problem 


and do what it can to give guidance and assistance in 
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this critical area. The situation is not, of course, a 
new one. We have assumed that the school could 
play a part in the teaching of literature, music appre- 
ciation, and appreciation of the fine arts. Parental 
groups, religious groups and youth groups, however, 
also have an educative function. They, too, must be 
brought into the scene. 

It was this type of thinking which led Dr. George 
F. Zook of the United States Office of Education last 
year to invite to Washington five State Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction—Miss Agnes Samuelson 
of Iowa, Mr. A. T. Allen of North Carolina, Mr. 
Vierling Kersey of California, Mr. E. W. Butterfield 
of Connecticut, and Mr. B. O. Skinner of Ohio—and 
representatives of eight national organizations—the 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A., the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A., the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, the Jewish Welfare Board, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and the Visual In- 
struction Department of the N. E. A. Each of these 
national organizations was asked this question: ‘What 
tvpe of program of teaching motion picture apprecia- 
tion, either through the development of reading ma- 
terials or discussion outlines, is your organization able 
to effect?” These eight national programs and the 
preparation of material have been developed, and | 
shall recount briefly the activities of each group. 

The National Board of the Y. W. C. A. is carrying 
out three different types of activities. A study of 
leisure time activities, carried out by Dr. Janet Fowler 
Nelson, showed very clearly that the radio, the motion 
picture, and reading were paramount leisure time 
interests of young women. It was disclosed also that 
these young women were interested in getting a great 
deal.of guidance in these fields. As a consequence, 
the Womans Press, the official magazine of the Y. W. 
C. A., has instituted a page called “The New Three 
R’s—Reels, Reading, and Radio.” Each month the 
offer guidance in these three fields. Further, as an- 
other phase of their work, they are beginning a series 
of critical articles on the motion picture. \ second 
activity which they are sponsoring deals with experi- 
mental program making in motion picture apprecia- 
tion. Free text materials are being furnished to some 
fifty experimental groups who are trying out motion 
picture appreciation as a group program. Already 
inquiries are coming from various parts of the United 
States asking how the Y. W. C. A. organization can 
ft into a coherent program of community recreational 
activity, which includes the motion picture. 

The program of the National Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. is briefly this: Almost every month in their 
several national publications they discuss some phase 
of the motion picture research findings from the point 
of view of utilizing them in discussion groups. 
Further, they have worked out three tentative discus- 
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sion outlines to be used by Hi-Y and other Y. M. C. A. 
groups in club activities. These discussion outlines 
are being cooperatively developed with the Y. W. C. A. 
and the Jewish Welfare Board of New York City. 

The Jewish Welfare Board, as well as the Y. M. 
C. A., is furnishing experimental materials to as many 
groups as wish to cooperate. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference _ has, 
through their various journals, given extensive infor 
mation about the findings in the Payne Fund motion 
picture investigations. Study outlines on the motion 
picture are being developed by the National Council 
of Catholic Men and by the National Council of Cath 
olic Women. It is possible also that experimental 
classes will be set up in the teaching of motion picture 
appreciation in a limited number of parochial schools. 

The International Council of Religious Education, 
which is a council composed of thirty-eight Protestant 
denominations, has already produced ten articles 
dealing with some phase of the motion picture prob- 
lem as it relates to youth. These articles have been 
mimeographed and are furnished under a free syndi 
cate plan to the editors of all youth religious maga 
zines included in this particular Protestant group. An 
indication of the nature of these articles is revealed 
by the following titles: Movies and Art, Shopping for 
Your Movies, Movies and Crime, What to Look for 
at the Movies, Enjoying the Movies, and so on. 

The activities of the National Council of Teachers 
of English have been reported on by Dr. Lewin. The 
Council's interest in the field of motion picture appre 
ciation was a spontaneous one and was pursued inde- 
pendently of the Payne Fund investigations. As early) 
as December 1930, Dr. Lewin published an article in 
the EpUCATIONAL SCREEN dealing with the problem 
of teaching motion picture appreciation in connection 
with the picture “Trader Horn.” As a part of their 
program this year a kit of tools is being furnished to 
some six hundred English teachers throughout the 
United States. In this kit of tools are a copy of the 
text book “How to Appreciate Motion Pictures’, a 
manual which has been written to accompany it, and 
a group of reprints, the majority of which were pre 
pared by Dr. Lewin. Let me give you some notion 
of the possible significance of putting these materials 
into the hands of six hundred selected English teachers 
throughout the United States. What happened at 
Whittier, California, suggests what is probably hap 
pening all over the United States. Mrs. Vincent, th 
head of the English department, received two copies 
of the text as a part of this kit of tools. As a result, 
the entire student body of the Whittier High School, 
1800 students, is studying motion picture appreciation. 
Further, they are tying this in with a_ widespread 
community effort to get better motion pictures shown 
in the theaters of the city. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is 


carrying out two types of activity. First of all, they 
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are printing a 16-page bulletin dealing with th 
national program in the field of motion picture 
Second, there is being written another 16-page bulleti 
entitled “‘Teaching Motion Picture Discriminatio1 

Children and Youth.” 


of these two bulletins will be printed to be distribute 


Some twenty thousand cop 


to Parent Teacher Association locals throughout the 


country. 

The line of thinking that has been pursued 
setting up of our state demonstrations is this 
best way to introduce a new idea such as this 
dovetail it into the state educational progran 
five states selected for our demonstration purpos 
namely, North Carolina, Connecticut, Iowa, Califor 


1 
| 


and Ohio, had as their heads men or women 


their own state programs had recognized the fact t 


school and life must be brought into much closet 


connection. 


This is well exemplified in a speech given in 1933 


by Dr. Butterfield at the Department of Superintend 
ence in Minneapolis, in which he discussed “the ni 
fifty per cent,” the group of persons who do not 

a vital interest in scholarship, who probably are 
going on through college, yet who are now retaine 
our high schools. Dr. Kersey of California 

| 


; ; 
hich he plat 


already set up a program by means of w 
to bring the radio, the newspaper, and the motio1 
picture into much more vital connection with 
school itself. The work had already been begun 
this program before an invitation to cooperate 
extended to this stat 


In the same fashion in the three other states, M1 


Samuelson, Dr. Allen and Dr. Skinner had developed 


some form of educational program, whether with rad 
or with other fields, which demonstrated conclusivs 


that these states were r¢ ady for a comprehensive edu 


cational program which recognized that the schools 
not the only agencies that educate. In each of the five 
states the set-up has been essentially this. The State 


Superintendent of Instruction has extended invitatior 


to several outstanding schools in that state to part 


pate in a demonstration of the teaching of motio1 
picture appreciation hese groups have been calle 
together in conference; I have discussed the progr: 


with them, have outlined the teaching method to 
teachers, and have aided them to get started. 
Further, we plan to tie our eight national organi 
tions in with the state programs. Thus far, we have 
not yet completely worked out that liason, ne vertheles 
in all of the five states the Parent-Teacher organiz 
tion, the one most vitally connected with the schoo! 
is interested in this program. For example, the stat 
Parent-Teacher Association in California last Januar 
passed this resolution: “That the vital 
the photoplay in the development and influence of life 
attitudes be recognized, and that the photoplay be 


included and given its proper consideration in tl 


r 


teaching of art, music, drama and literature.” 


importance of} 
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t is my own feeling that motion picture apprecia- 
tion will come into the schools with great speed There 
is no resistance. Everyone recognizes that we are 
eoing to live in a new kind of world, in which increased 
meaning, enriched experience and enjoyment are to 
be the heritage of everyone. Educators are greatly 
concerned, therefore, with teaching youth to choose 
his recreations wisely. 

\Vhat is the Department of Visual Instruction of 
the N. E. 


an answer to that question. It is desirable that they 


do carry out some program in relation to this field. 


\. doing? This program today is of course 


The Visual Education Department, perhaps more than 
iny other department in the N. E. A., is most vitally 
concerned with the effect of visual experiences on 
immature children and youth. A good many attempts 


been made, of course, and excellent ones too, to 


- 


provide accurate visual experience to the child in the 
held of slides, motion pictures, stereoscopic materials, 
and so on. The aim has been to give to children and 
youth an accurate understanding of the world in which 
ley live. Yet I think all of you would admit that 
this program has not been adequately geared into the 
educational program which life activities outside of 
the school have been developing. The challenge then 
to these groups is to develop a program by means of 
which the visual education program of the schools 
takes cognizance of what is happening in the out-of- 
school life of the child and sets up remedial, normative 
r supplementary experience. 

[f | were to make any prediction about the future 
‘f the secondary school curriculum, I would say that 
me thing is inevitable, namely, general courses in the 


arts, with 


emphasis primarily on enjoyment. In view 
f the striking importance of the visual aids, it ap- 
pears to me that your group has a real contribution to 
offer here. 

Second, | believe that there is going to be a tremen- 
lous increase in what might be spoken of as the 
socialization of recreation. We have already seen that 
in terms of the development of parks, playgrounds, 
and so on. Our next great step will be the development 

f awakened responsibility for the recreations of 
vouth. Our museums in every city ought to take on 
ie added responsibility of showing to the population 
of that city the very finest artistic productions in the 


] 
| 


held of the motion picture. Beginnings have already 
been made, but they have not been sufficiently well 
articulated with all the educational influences of the 
ommunity. For example, documentary films are 
being developed by amateurs and others. Too fre- 
y, we do not have an adequate opportunity for 
release of such films because of present administra- 
tive exigencies. Our educational museums ought to 
provide an excellent release for such materials. 
Specifically, what does this mean as far as motion 
picture appreciation is concerned? It is my feeling 
that the school itself should take the responsibility for 
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the showing of what might be termed motion picture 
classics. The city of Cleveland, for example, ought 
to have in its visual education library such motion pic- 
ture films as “Cavalcade,” “Tom Sawyer,” ‘Cimar- 
ron,” “Little Women,’ “Three Little Pigs,’ and 
others. I have said “and others” because I find it 
quite difficult to find a great many motion pictures 
which can be unqualifiedly recommen:ed for all chil- 
dren to see. 

Further, I believe that one of the best ways of 
diminishing the harmful influences which sometimes 


Projection Drawing 


HIS may be a new term in educational procedure, 
but the idea back of it has long been used com- 
mercially. It refers to drawing from a picture 
projected on a screen. Advertising artists make small 
drawings and project them in an opaque projector to 
see how they will look when enlarged to billboard pro- 
portions. The same idea has intriguing possibilities 
for the classroom either through the use of opaque 
or lantern slide projection. Its use in the Fresno, 
California, schools has been productive of very inter- 
esting results. 
Map Drawing 

The use of large wall maps has always been open to 
two objections: (1) they represent a large outlay of 
money, particularly if a set is to be placed in each 
classroom; (2) they belong to the lecture method idea 
rather than to the activity type procedure. On the 
other hand, a map slide is inexpensive. Projected on 
a flat surface, the outline may be quickly copied on 
drawing paper, blackboard, wrapping paper or cloth. 
Individuals and groups of pupils are able to make 
many maps during a semester with practically no 
added cash outlay. But in addition to the economy) 
feature, the pupil in sketching the outline and filling 
in the materials desired on the map, has had the ex- 
perience of manipulating geographical data. Valuable 
as is the seeing of a map over hearing about it, edu- 
cationally there is no gainsaying the conclusion that the 
actual handling of the materials, combined with the 
advantages of visualization, reaches a high degree of 
teaching value. 

The resulting maps have been many and varied. We 
place in every school a map slide of the world, one of 
the United States and one of California. Dozens more 
are available for temporary loan. The classes have 
made production maps, maps of highways and airways, 
historical maps, literary maps and musical maps. 
Some maps are plain and for the moment; some are 
colored ; some have tile border effects depicting scenes 
suggested by the map. Some represent weeks of work 
and research and become the treasured possession of 
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occur with theatrical motion pictures is to give the 


child a thoughtful and accurate understanding of the 
world in which he lives. If we also innoculate the 
child with the vaccine of critical judgment, we are 
much more likely to insure that his motion picture 
experience be vital and significant. Visual education 
groups have neglected the dramatic and emotional as 
far as motion pictures are concerned. These repre- 
sent, I believe, the dynamo which will keep such pro- 
grams vigorous, alive and alert. It is our opportunity 


to discover just how to use this medium. 


HAROLD F. HUGHES 


a class or school. In a recent contest staged by the 
Library for “Book Week” a projected map of this 
type took first prize and had a place of honor accorded 
it in a department store window. 


Large Scale Art 


The idea of enlargements through projection at- 
tracted the attention of some of the art teachers. The 
projection of pupil-made slides gave to some the idea 


of making large drawings in perfect proportion. Pic- 
tures traced from geographies and readers were pro 
jected on large sheets of wrapping paper to make 
enlargements. One teacher and class had a picture 
of a covered wagon on a slide. By projecting this on 


a long strip of wrapping paper a frieze of covered 


wagons resulted. The idea of perspective was easily) 
developed by moving the projector closer to the screen 
for each repetition. The finished frieze shows a 


stream of wagons coming along a road and rolling into 
the foreground. By varying the coloring of the cattle, 
changing the number of passengers in the wagons, 
and adding an occasional dog, variety was furnished. 

We have in our department examples of the copying 
of landscapes too large for the single slide. One is the 
painting of the Mayflower Compact taken from a large 
colored picture. It took eight etched glass slides to 
copy the picture—allowing for some overlapping so 
that the sections could be matched into the large pic- 
ture. The resulting painting, about four by six feet, 
is a most interesting copy even though done by fifth 
grade pupils. The picture is on sheets of wrapping 
paper pasted together and the painting was done with 
calsomine. 

A visiting teacher, looking at the picture, remarked, 
“Quite interesting as a copy, but I fail to see that any 
value arises from doing it.” It is true that it will not 
be handed down to posterity as a work of art, but it 
furnished a creative activity for a large group of 


children. We know it excited keen interest for we 
found the pupils working at it during intermissions. 
Certainly they gained a great appreciation for the 


original painting and considerable skill in handling art 
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A Map of the United States (Enlarged by Projection) 


detail. They saw and felt how perspective was de 
veloped and gained an idea of the different lines used 
to depict clothing and how to handle a sitting and 
standing figure. Some might criticize the activity on 
the ground that the children were not cultivating self 
expression. The art schools, however, recognize the 
fact that one must know how to handle accurately the 
elements before soaring to the heights of creative 


genius. 
Creative Art 


Along this line we have tried another type of pro 
jection. In our laboratory we copied six photographic 
landscapes showing exceptionally fine treatments of 
foregrounds and backgrounds. These ideal backgrounds 
are projected on large sheets of paper and the large 
masses sketched in. Then pupils exercise their crea 
tive talents in filling in detail and in the use of color. 
After several drawings are made, the class discusses 
the result to see if the detail is in harmony with the 
background. Thus is fostered artistic appreciation by 
giving the immature artist some help in sensing good 
composition. 


For the Small Children 


Projection drawing has entered the first and second 
grade classrooms. While these children are rather 
small to be tracing outlines, yet the combination of 
art and reading has been highly satisfactory. In the 
second grade the social study work deals with the 
community helpers. Our department has _ prepared 
twenty-five slides of the butcher, the baker and candle 
stick maker. The pictures were selected from maga 
zine advertisements and from the files of the local 
photographers. Each was chosen to show the single 
figure of the man or woman in clothing distinctive 
of the work. Care was also taken to eliminate any 
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great detail in the slide. In 
the classroom these pictures 
are projected on large sheets 
of drawing paper and the 
outlines traced by little chil- 
dren. Others fill in the col- 
ors with crayolas or water 
paints, while the class as a 
whole discusses the work of 
the helper and his place in 
the community. The result 
is a large book of colored 
drawings with reading stor- 
ies which the pupils them- 
selves have written. 


The first grade, too, has 
been able to use the same 
method in connection with 
the teaching of reading. Our 
greatest success has been 
with the enlargement of 
the strip films of the nursery classics. A favorite is 
the Gingerbread Boy. After the film has been shown 
and the story told, the class selects three or four of 
the scenes for drawing. The teacher guides the selec- 
tion so that the pictures wiil not contain too much 
detail. Usually two children do the drawing while 
the class work continues. This is made possible by 
the great improvement in projection lenses, making but 
little darkening of the room necessary. Other children 
pin the pictures on painting easels and do the coloring. 
In the meantime the teacher and the class have re- 
worded the story and printed it on sheets the same size 
is those used for the drawings. When the book is 
completed and attractively bound the pupils have not 
mly had a fruitful educational experience but they 
are tremendously proud of “their books”. 


\We feel that we have only scratched the surface in 
this type of work, but we pass on what we have done 
to the readers of this magazine in the hope that later 
we may be rewarded by seeing articies telling of other 
levelopments in the field of projection drawing. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 








Montclair Children and the Movies 
A Survey in 1933 


Almost a mile of motion picture attendances during 
the spring vacation week of 1933 in Montclair, New 
Jersey is revealed in the findings of a questionnaire 
given the school children. The total number of times 
the children from grades one through twelve attended 
the motion pictures was 5177. Allotting each child a 
foot of space we see the long line who attended the 
picture houses. 

Parents in Montclair have long been anxious to have 
wholesome and enjoyable pictures for the children and 
particularly on Saturday and during vacation periods. 
The Parent Teacher Associations of the public schools 
appointed a Motion Picture Council with Mrs. Joseph 
White as chairman to study the problems. 

She invited Miss E. Winifred Crawford to join the 
group and to discuss with the committee the motion 
picture situation. Because no definite facts regarding 
our children and motion pictures were available she 
outlined to the group the type of information that 
could be secured from a questionnaire and that would 
be valuable for study. Miss Dorothea Marston, 
psychologist for the Montclair Schools, helped in com- 
piling the questionnaire and in interpreting the 
findings. 

Attendance 

So that a comparison of vacation attendance with a 
normal school week attendance at motion picture 
houses could be made the time chosen to give the ques- 
tionnaire was the week after the spring vacation, 
Monday, April 10, 1933. The bank holiday went into 
effect March 7 so that the figures in this survey repre- 
sent a period when movie going was reduced to a 
minimum. 

3371 or 66% of the 5130 public school children who 
answered this questionnaire stated that they attended 
the theatres one or more times during vacation week. 
Of these, 1179 went anywhere from two to seven 
times. 41% of the children who attended were under 
eleven years old. 

During the vacation period the average attendance 
was 1.5 while during the two preceding weeks the 
average attendance was 1.25. If the average of 1.25 
movies per week per child is maintained during the 
summer this group of our Montclair children who are 
regular patrons are going to about sixty-five motion 
pictures a year. This is slightly higher than the 
average for the country according to the recent figures 


of the Motion Picture Research Council who estimated 
through country wide study of this problem that the 
American child averages about fifty-two pictures 
year. 

Other Discussions 


Among the other topics discussed in the survey are, 
when the children go to the movies, which movie 
companions are the most popular and the number who 
attend alone, what are the favorite motion pictures, 
what type of movies are preferred, and what are liked 
best in them, what influences the choice of movies, 
what part does the movie magazines play, what other 
interests the children have and what they would like 
to do best if given a free afternoon. 

The questionnaire and twelve tables which give the 
results separately for primary, intermediate, junior 
high and senior high school grades are included in the 
pamphlet. Besides giving facts these tables make 


possible a very interesting study of interrelations 
Findings and Suggestions 


Thirteen findings are listed in the questionnaire. 
Ten suggestions as to possible avenues of study and 
work as a result of this survey are given. 

Copies of the questionnaire may be secured for 
twenty-five cents from Miss E. Winifred Crawford, 
Director Visual Education, Board of Education, Mont 
clair, N. J. 


E. WINIFRED CRAWFORD. 


16mm Colored Sound Movies 


Laboratory experiments which for the first time 
demonstrate the practicability of making and printing 
16mm. sound-on-film motion pictures in natural colors, 
were described before the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers convening at Atlantic City, by research 
engineers of the RCA Victor Company of Camden. 

It is believed that these experiments will open up a 
new and potentially broader field of usefulness for the 
convenient 16mm. size sound-on-film industrial and 
educational motion pictures which have hitherto been 
restricted to black and white sound photography 

The sound recording experiments with color pho 
tography were conducted with the Kodacolor film and 
color filter process. Actual recording tests showed 


1 


that no distortion of a serious nature resulted tron 


the peculiar base of the film which is specially em 
bossed (longitudinally lenticulated) for color sens! 
tivity. Further experiments established that color 
subjects made by the subtractive color process on 

(Concluded on page 132 
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Program of Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Department of Visual 


Instruction, which is held concurrently with the meet 


ing of the National Education Association, 1s to be 


in Washington, D. ( on July 2 and 3, 1934. TI 
local arrangements are being handled by Miss ]. Eliza 


beth Dyer, director of Visual Instructiot 


1 to 9, Public Schools, District of Columbia. As this 


J 


issue goes to press, the definite meeting 
been determined, but it is quite probable the Depart 


ment of Visual Instruction will meet in the auditoriut 


of the Interior Building. This building is just across 


the street from the Auditorium. 


The following program has been arranged by t! 


president, Mrs. Grace Fisher Ramsey, and is filled witl 


interesting and timely features. 
Monday, July 2—2:00 P. M. 
Visual Instruction in the Modern Scho 


Class Demonstration—Fifth year Geography. 


Grace Courtney, Principal of Halls Grove School 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Demonstration of Techniques for Making Miniature 


Habitat Groups for Science, Geography and His 
tory. Mr. John Orth, Preparator, America 
Museum of Natural History, New York City 
Hom 
] 


made Slides in Color. WV. T. R. Price, Scarbor 


Demonstration of Techniques for Makin; 


y 
— 


ough-on-Hudson, New York. 

Techniques and Standards for Poster Making. Wil 
ber Emmert, Director of Visual Education 

Science. State Teachers College, Indiana, Pen 
sylvania. 

Integration of Visual-Sensory Aids in Classroon 
Procedure. Miss Lillian Hethershaw, Drake 
versity, DesMoines, Iowa. 


Brief Business meeting. 


6:30 P. M. DINNER CON! Ni 


The Relation of Motion Pictures to Standards of 


Morality. 


State College, State ( ollege, Pent sylvania. 


Dr. Robert P. Wray, Pennsylvani 


Looking Toward the Future. Informal Discus 
led by Dr. john A. Hollinger, Director of the Di 
partment of Science, Pittsburgh City Schools 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Tuesday, July 3 
10:00 A. M. to 12 M 
Washington, D. C. Schools, at the Visual Instru 
tion Center, School Administration Annex No 
R Street, between 17th & 18th, N. \W 


Exhibit f Realia from th 


12:15 P. M. LUNCHEON CONFERENCE 
Keport on the International Cinematographic Cong- 
ress at Rome. Dr. C. F. Hoban, Director, State 
Museum and Visual Education, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Tuesday, July 3—2:00 P. M. 


Current Problems in Visual Instruction 


lhe Relation of Films and the Radio to Classroom 
Instruction. Dr. C. M. Koon, Senior Specialist 
in Radio and Visual Education, U. S. Office of 
Kducation. 

School Films, Their Sources and Evaluation. Rita 
Hochheimer, Acting Director of Visual Instruc- 
tion, New York City Schools. 

Motion Pictures versus Classroom Instruction. 
Hilda Marie Diller, Staff of Department of Edu- 
cational Research, Washington, D. C. 

The Service of Visual Aids in the Camps of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Ellsworth C. Dent, 
Naturalist Division, National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Films in Preparation for Use in Character Educa- 
tion. Dr. Howard M. LeSourd, Graduate School, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


\nnual Business meeting. 


Make Reservations Early 


Reservations for the dinner and luncheon confer- 
ences should be made as far in advance as possible. It 
is planned that the luncheon shall be $1.00 and 75c 
respectively ; in keeping with the usual economy prac- 
ticed by educators. Requests for reservations should 
be mailed to Miss J. Elizabeth Dyer, School Admin- 
istration Annex No. 1, 17th & R Streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, or to Ellsworth C. Dent, National Park Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, Washington. 


I 


Department Membership Increases 


The general improvement in conditions is being re- 
flected in the Department membership. Although the 
increase is helpful and appreciated, it should be even 
more rapid. Those whose names appear on the mem- 
bership rolls have received special consideration in 
various matters during the year and will be given such 
consideration in the future. The Department of Vis- 
ual Instruction is the most active organization in its 
held and is being called upon from time to time to 
assist with research projects, special reports, and the 
like. Furthermore, members will receive printed and 
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mimeographed reports which will not be distributed 
generally. 


It is fairly reliable to estimate that each member of 
the Department received publications and other serv- 
ices equal to more than twice the annual fee for mem- 
bership. 
port to a worthy organization and, in turn, will work 


Furthermore, each member is lending sup- 


to the advantage of each member. 


The accompanying blank is provided for those who 
may desire to become identified with the Department. 
Those who join now will be members in good stand- 
ing until July 1, 1935, and will receive the June issue 
of Tue EpucaATIONAL SCREEN without charge. 


New Jersey Visual Association Meets 


A. G. BALCOM 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


The New Jersey Visual Education Association had 
a meeting in connection with the High School Con- 
ference at Rutgers University Saturday, May 5, 1934 
at 9:30 A. M., when the following program was car- 
ried out with the President, William H. Somerville, 
of Neptune City, presiding. 

1. Singing led by A. G. Balcom, Newark. 

2. Address, “Visual Aids in the Teaching of 
English’, Miss Blanche Riggs, head of English 
Department, High School, New Brunswick. 

3. Address, “What Makes a Good Picture’, Laur- 
ence B. Johnson, Managing Editor of the New 
Jersey Educational Review. 

4. Address, “Visual Aids in the Junior and Senior 
High School’, Floyd G. Hoek, Vice-Principal, 
Junior and Senior High School, Teaneck. 





Membership Application Blank 


Secretary, Department of Visual Education, 
National Education Association, 

1638 Illinois Street, 

Lawrence, Kansas. 


I herewith make application for membership in the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A., for a period of 
one year at the usual fee of $2.00, which I am enclosing. (Pay- 
ment may be deferred if desirable.) 


My membership card, the 1933 Visual Instruction Directory, 
and The Educational Screen should be mailed to— 


ee kc cae aa ea dele ap aieee ss = 
es oe go dats mm he Ee Soe 


ESE EI OS Sn are PD oe ee eae 


I am CD La member of the 


I am not ( ! National Education Association 


Note: Please make remittances payable to the Department 
of Visual Instruction. 
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News and Notes 
(Concluded from page 130) 
standard 35mm. film could be optically reduced to 


Im 


16mm. size and successfully printed on Kodacolor { 
stock. 
Film and Slide Showings at CCC Camps 

The use of 16mm. sound films and lantern slides 
were found a valuable part of the educational infor 
mation work carried on during the winter by the 
Forest Service, Northern District, in the 17 CC 
Camps in Montana and northern Idaho. This program 
was so planned and executed that films, equipment 
and trained operators might also be used for Forest 
educational campaigns which it is estimated will have 
made, by June 1, showings to some 40,000 different 
people in more than 300 forest communities. 

The report on the CCC campaign, received from R. 


1 
} 
I 


F. Hammatt, Assistant Regional Forester, contains the 
following interesting data: 

1. Ninety motion picture showings and an equal 
number of prepared talks (illustrated with slides) were 
scheduled at the 17 camps between January 1 and 
March 31; 98% of motion picture and 94% of lan- 
tern slide showings and talks were completed on 
schedule. 

2. Total attendance at motion picture shows was 
13,945; at lantern slides, 9497. Attendance per camp 
per show averaged 156 at the motion pictures, 112 at 
lantern slides; this was 78% and 56%, respectively, 
of average strength of camp. (Total number of men 
in camps was approximately 3,500. ) 

3. Sixteen CCC men were given a week of training 
in care and operation of equipment. 

4. Equipment available included seven Victor Ani- 
matograph sound projectors, two Eastman silent pro 
jectors and five Balopticons. 

5. Film used (all 16mm.) included: at CCC camps 
(this winter) 35 reels on 26 subjects; on Forest cam- 
paigns 64 reels on 30 subjects. Total 68 reels, 32 
subjects. 

Ohio Educational Conference 

The Fourteenth Ohio State Educational Conference 
held two conferences this year: a conference for citi- 
zens, and one for school people. The Educational Con- 
ference began on Saturday morning, April 7, on the 
campus of Ohio State University at Columbus.  A\l- 
most two score sectional meetings were conducted, in 
cluding a session on Visual Education, under the chair 
manship of James D. Stover, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Cincinnati. The topics discussed were : 

The Use of Films in General Zoology, John W. 
Price, Ohio State University. 

Some Uses of Visual Aids in High-School Biology, 
Walter P. Porter, Athens High School. 

The Economical Aspects of Visual Instruction, Jos- 
eph W. Fichter, Assistant Director of Education for 
Ohio. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 

















Bottoms Up (Spencer Tracy, John Boles) 
(Fox) Hullabaloo exploitation of ‘“‘bluff” as 
way to success. Brassy hero and crooked 
pals trick all Hollywood and make heroine a 
“star.”’ Hero loses heroine to singing hero of 
film—and must seek new way to easy money. 
with full sympathy of audience. 

A—Depends on taste Y—Doubtful C—No 


Countess of Monte Cristo (Fay Wray, Paul 
Lukas) (Universal) Fanciful comedy concern- 
ing adventures of two movie extras masquerad- 
ing as countess and maid at select resort until 
their triumphant return to studio after inci- 
dentally helping to capture famous crook 
Entertaining in spots, boring in others. Im- 
plausible but clean story. 

A—Rather amusing Y—Perhaps C—Hardly 


Crime Doctor, The (Otto Kruger, Karen 
Morley, Nils Asther) (RKO) Above average 
crime-mystery with excellent cast, good sus- 
pense, character interest, and surprise ending. 
Great detective, losing wife’s affection, com- 
mits perfect crime and gets rival convicted 
Mature situation but free from offense or sug- 
gestiveness. 

A—Good of kind Y Mature C—No 


Crosby Case, The (Wynne Gibson, Alar 
Dinehart) (Universal) Fairly exciting murder- 
-ase with identity of murderer skilfully con- 
cealed but nothing distinctive about story 
Same familiar plot, many suspects of shady 
pasts, much footage devoted to police grill- 


ings. Natural acting, but chief merit is keep- 

ing audience guessing. 

A—Mediocre Y—Hardly C— My 
Ever Since Eve (George O’Brien, Mary 


Brian) (Fox) Gay, thrill-seeking heroine mar- 
ries gullible miner for his money, despite his 


pal’s opposition. He learns this. Trouble 
But baby comes and cures all. Padded with 

dull complications, some comedy, and some 
vulgarity. Just a potboiler 

A Worthless Y No Cc No 
Glamour (Paul Lukas, Constance Cummings 


(Fox) Ambitious chorine besieges musician- 
hero, and wins stardom, marriage and a child 
Then, brainless unfaithfulness of supposed]; 
fine heroine to fine husband, runaway “love’’ 
match with crooner equally unfaithful, but 


happy ending. False, misleading, offensiv« 
ridiculous. 
A—Unpleasant Y—Pernicious C—No 


Heat Lightning (Aline McMahon, Preston 
Foster) (Warner) Reformed heroine wanting 
oblivion, and younger sister wanting opposite, 
run desert filling-station-camp. Day’s guests 
include crooks, gay ladies, chauffeur. That 
night heroine, sister, and lady yield to crook, 
worthless yokel, and chauffeur—hence “‘drama.’ 
A—Crude Y—Unwholesome C—N« 


Horse Play (Slim Summerville, Andy Devine) 
(Universal) Stupid hash of labored comedy 
and crazy adventures of dumb western ranch- 
ers who make a sudden million. Clumsy love 
affair begins at ranch and ends in London, 
complicated by crooks, hoboes and a duchess 
Quite funny in spots for those who laugh 
easily. 

A—Ridiculous Y—Hardly C—No 


Hitler’s Reign (Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.) 
(Jewell) Rather stirring compilation of news 
stuff, shot and gathered by Vanderbilt, with 
Edwin C. Hill’s able vocal accompaniment 
Arraigns Hitler, his acts, policies and ambi- 
tions, as a menace to Germany and the world 
Anti-Nazi and anti-war propaganda that will 
influence many. 

A—Depends on taste Y—Perhaps C—N«¢ 


House of Rothschild (George Arliss and out- 
standing cast) (U. A.) Masterful portrayal, 
true, dramatic, convincing, of great historical 
period and the Rothschild family, whose finan- 
cial power and loyalty decided fates of nations 
Notable in every respect, probably Arliss’ mas- 
terpiece to date. Deserves nation-wide support 
A—Excellent Y—Excellent C—Mature but good 








Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—Intelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold face type means “recommended” 





I Believed in You (Rosemary Ames, John 


Boles) (Fox) Idealistic heroine drawn into 
life of Greenwich village suffers disillusion- 
ment when man she loves and his friends 
prove worthless, pseudo-artists and fakers. 


Ably presented and acted, but not very con- 
vincing, and character and dramatic emphasis 
overdrawn 


A—Hardly Y Perhaps C—No 


Keep ’em Rolling (Walter Huston and ‘‘Rod- 


ney’) (RKO) Able character role by Huston 
as roistering soldier transformed by devotion 
to fine horse Both prove heroes in Great 
War Then time and neglect make both 
pathetic, but still devoted. Very appealing but 
maudlin at time More depressing than en- 
tertaining. 

\—_Depends on taste Y—Depends on taste 

( No 


Lazy River Robert Young, Jean Parker) 
(MGM) Uneven picture of humble life in 
Louisiana bayous, with some human appeal, 
but mostly sordid melodrama. Jail-bird hero 
and two crude pals save heroine and family 

om heavy villain by safe-cracking and pocket- 
picking Ethics are badly jumbled. 

A —-Mediocre y Doubtful C—Nov 


Let’s Be Ritzy (Lew Ayres, Patricia Ellis) 


Universal) Unconvineing hash about very 
ommon people, all foolish enough to try bluff 
and fourflushing as basis of life. Some amus- 
ing moments but rather too much burlesque 
and preposterous motivation. The false stand- 
ards of life hardly warrant the happy ending. 
4—-Rather stupid Y—Doubtful C—No 


Looking for Trouble (Spencer Tracy, Con- 


stance Cummings) (U. A.) Tracy as _ hard- 
boiled telephone linesman, with dumb but loyal 
pal His benighted mentality nearly loses his 
fiancee to a cad but a California earthquake 
saves the day Fast, funny and quite human, 
but rather glorifies illiteracy and two-fisted 
boorishness. 

A—-Hardly Y—Not the best C—Better not 


Men in White (Clark Gable, Myrna Loy) 
(MGM) Largely an expert and interesting por- 
trayal of workings of fine modern hospital 
and medical profession’s devotion to service. 
Then “love interest.”” Hero’s snobbish fiancee 
cools, lonely little nurse seduces him, dies, and 


¢ 


ior happy moral ending. 
A Mostly interesting Y—Doubtful C—No 


hancee return 


Mystery of Mister X (Robt. Montgomery, 
Elizabeth Allan) (MGM) Thoroughly mystify- 


ing murder story, superior in treatment, direc- 
tion and acting Brutal killings of London 
policemen baffle Scotland Yard. Trail crosses 
that of sagacious “gentleman’’ thief, who 


deftly traps the real murderer. Suspense beau- 

tifully maintained throughout. 

\—-Very good of kind Y—Probably good 
C—Not for them 


One Is Guilty (Ralph Bellamy, Shirley Grey) 
(Columbia) Intricate detective-mystery about 
murdered prize-fighter, skilfully and_ intelli- 
gently solved by dignified and intelligent meth- 
ods. Fairly well acted and directed, and 
avoids usual crude devices for scare and thriil, 
but pretty strong for youngsters. 


A-—.Depends on taste Y—Perhaps C—No 


Quitter, The (Charley Grapewin (Chester- 
field) Homely, unpretentious little character 
comedy of the struggles of deserted mother 
to earry on village newspaper. Her two wrang- 
ling sons are little help until wandering father 
returns and shows his real worth. Well acted 
only by principals. 

A—Ordinary Y—Fair C—Little interest 


Sing and Like It (Zasu Pitts, E. E. Horton) 
(RKO) Absurd and slow-moving farce which 
satirizes influence of the gangsters. Much 
footage is devoted to Zasu’s terrible singing 
which so affects a sentimental racketeer that 
he forces big producer to star her, and a lead- 
ing critic to acclaim her. 

A—Mediocre Y—Harmless C—Hardly 


Sisters under the Skin (Frank Morgan, Elissa 
Landi) (Columbia) Human, appealing drama, 
intelligently and convincingly acted. Morgan 
fine as executive who resigns from big busi- 
ness to play. Wife unsympathetic, he finds 
charming girl playmate. He falls in love but 
loses her to young composer. Mature theme 
handled with dignity. 

A—Fine of kind Y—Very mature 
C—Beyond them 


Six of a Kind (Ruggles, Fields, Boland, 
Skipworth) (Paramount) Light, hilarious non- 
sense comedy by very able cast, about middle- 
age couple on second honeymoon to California 
by auto. Absurd complications about bank 
robbery, skillful slapstick, and rare pantomime 
by Fields. Healthy laughter for anyone will- 
ing to unbend a bit. 

A—Fine of kind Y—Very funny C—Funny 


Stand Up and Cheer (Warner Baxter, Madge 
Evans) (Fox) Central idea of a new, high- 
pressure Secretary and Department at Wash- 
ington, to organize entertainment to cheer up 
nation and laugh off depression, becomes buried 
under stream of vaudeville acts and songs 
that often miss fire. Labored and unconvinc- 
ing for the most part. 

A—Hardly Y—Only fair C—No 


Sweden, Land of the Vikings (John W. Boyle 
Production) Outstanding travelog in fine color 
photography, blending ancient and modern 
charms of Swedish cities, beautiful country- 
side, manners, customs, and age-old traditions 
of the people. Worthwhile for everybody, its 
effectiveness marred only by commentator’s 
clumsy attempts at humor. 

A-—-Very good Y— Excellent C—Very good 


Tarzan and His Mate (Johnny Weismuller, 
Maureen O’Sullivan) (MGM) Lawless thriller 
with preposterous story, faked throughout, dis- 
torting all nature and common sense. Aims 
solely to chill and terrify. Raging beasts, hor- 
rible situations, violent deaths, most of cast 
die and natives die in droves. Nerve-wracking 
sight and sound. 

A—-Trash Y—Worthless C—Outrageous 

Twentieth Century (John Barrymore, Carole 
Lombard) (Columbia) Hectic struggle between 
artistic temperaments of great theatrical pro- 
ducer and actress he made a star. Satire is 
lost in fast and furious mixture of farce, 
melodrama, burlesque and _ sheer clowning. 
Barrymore simply lets go. Some rare comedy 
by Walter Connolly. 

A—Good of kind Y—Probably good C—Hardly 


Twenty Million Sweethearts (Dick Powell, 
Ginger Rogers) (Warner) Title means admir- 
ers of new radio singer, pushed to premature 
prominence by incredibly fast-talking manager. 
The one real sweetheart sacrifices her own 
radio position to give hero his chance. Mills 
Brothers and Ted Fiorito also appear. Clean 
throughout. 

A—Entertaining Y—Very good C—Amusing 


We're Not Dressing (Bing Crosby, Carole 
Lombard) (Paramount) Dumb title for farcical 
romance. Rich, yacht-owning heroine pursues 
common sailor. .‘“True love,’”’ but they wrangle 
till picture is long enough. . Shipwreck and 
crazy adventures on island. Funny, silly, stupid 
by turns, and anything starts Bing “singing.” 
A—Depends on taste Y—Probably amusing 

C—Fairly good 


Wharf Angel, The (Dorothy Dell, Vic Mc- 
Laglen) (Paramount) Melodramatic story of 
sordid life on ’Frisco waterfront, with usual 
low English and drunkenness in dive run by 
kindly Alison Skipworth. Restrained treat- 
ment, good acting, true love and friendsnip 
element lighten the unpleasant theme some- 
what. 


A—Mediocre Y—Undesirable C—No 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 
The Grade Teacher (April, 34) “Using Pictures the rims of his glasses, . . . disciplinarian, center of 
More Effectively,” by Florence Hale. all eyes, master of the fates of his pupils as long 
“The continued popularity of motion pictures is as they were in the classroom. . . 
of significance to teachers, as evidence of the value “What an entirely different person is Miss Logan. 
of visual education. The pictures, Alice in Wonder- She is seldom at her desk, which is in the rear of 
land and Little Women, have undoubtedly been far the room. She is all over the room.” The pupils 
more influential in promoting the reading and un- are learning while engaged in many kinds of activi- 
derstanding of these books by children than the ties. The teacher guides instead of teaching in the 
traditional classroom procedures. old-fashioned manner. The activities would con- 
“Through the influence of the motion picture, tinue in an uninterrupted manner if the teacher 
children are constantly becoming more eye-minded. were to leave the room. “The Illinois rural school 
.. The exposure of children to the right kind of is... like a home that has been lived in a long time; 
pictures in schoolroom instruction is one of the pictures on the walls, a victrola, a calendar with a 
most effective and economical means of stimulating bright illustration; a bulletin board shingled with 
interest and of gaining attention.” Miss Hale sug- clippings; fresh flowers in vases; a sand table; a 
gests that children in different parts of the country work table with a half completed cardboard model 
may use pictures very differently, and that their room... ; a large box with the newest library loan 
stories of such a study might profitably be ex- shipment; ...a piano; and finally the desks ... as 
changed. She gives explicit instructions for the filled with work being done as the desk of a busy 
study of pictures that may lead to accurate observa- lawyer or carpenter... In the not-so-long ago when 
tion and thereby to appreciation. two pupils whispered they courted trouble... In 
Miss Logan’s school three first graders, two girls 
The Illinois Teacher (April, “34+) “John Barry- and a boy, were crowded into one small seat, quiet 
more and a Rural Teacher,” by William Dow as mice, as the boy read in whispers the intriguing 
Boutwell. story of Peter Rabbit ... Between September and 
Two foreign pictures, Topase and Maedchen in February this group of 21 children had read more 
Uniform, present contrasting educational situations than 400 readers in addition to their textbooks. | 
to an actual one witnessed recently by the author There were no ‘bad’ children in the class; they were 
in the one-room White Swan School in Illinois. too busy to be ‘bad.’ Professor Topaze asked his 
“Probably you remember Barrymore as Professor pupils ‘What’ and ‘When’ and ‘Where.’ Miss Logan 
Topaze ..., his old-fashioned question and answer asks her pupils ‘Why’ and ‘How’ and ‘What for.’... 
method of conducting a class from behind the high The new school is bringing up children to thin! 
fortress-like desk from which he looked down over and work for themselves 
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“Perhaps some day we shall have t lking picture S 
that will reveal America’s ‘new schools’ as vividly 
as John Barrymore in 7opase revealed the old tra 
ditional school which American education has in 
the last 25 years abandoned.” 

Educational Method ( April, 34) “The Marionette 
\ Unit of Work in Social 


Science,” by Fannie H. Silverman. 


Comes to the Classroom 


A marionette activity in a Seventh Grade Class 


on puppet 


making, costumes, Stage, scenery, ‘ dvertising, 


was carried out through committees 
properties, lighting, and playwriting. Each pupil 
decided upon what he could do best. After plas 
for the stage were decided upon, the principal 
granted the use of the workshop. It became mort 
and more apparent that the scheme to meet with 
success must be a cooperative-unit. The writing of 
the play had a very definite purpose and the writers 
must do the acting. The first scene, laid in the 18th 
Written and 


oral English classes became a delight with such 


Century, necessitated historic study. 


vital experiences to narrate. 


sion was cultivated and definite ideas must be gotte 
across. Vivid words must be chosen for vivid ex 
periences. English and Social Work contributed to 
the shop, and the shop contributed the art cde 
partment and the total effect. 

Journal of Education (April 16, °34) “Natur 
Study—Why and How?” by Sybil L. Daniels. 

Specimens are always readily available for 


ture Study, which brings personal and social happ1 
ness, while providing worthwhile use of leisure 
time. “The natural curiosity of children shoul 
developed into habits of observation, inquiry, recog 
nition and discrimination . Guessing has no place 
in nature study Truthfulness 
is of prime importance.” A conscious objective and 
“fascinating detail about a few well-chosen sul 
jects” are helpful. Pupil-teacher relations are ofte1 
improved. <A class collection, 
aquarium and terrarium are an extension of field 
trips. “Accurate pictures are second only to speci 
mens when we consider the visual aids for the 
teaching of this subject.” In making a museut 
trip, “it is well to give children a few questions 01 

problem, to be solved by observation of som 
habitat group or special collection. 
duces disciplinary difficulties and increases bene 
ficial results of the excursion... A special study « 
some familiar bird may produce an interest in 

birds. Appreciation of their beauty and value wil 
be followed by a desire to befriend and protect 


them.”’ 
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Motion Pictures 
of the World 


and its Peoples 


2,000 

Such Films Avail- 
able Through 100 
U. S. Distributors 

400 free films 

1600 for rent 

16 and 35mm. 

silent — sound 





Courtesy, India 


Illustrated catalogue 30 cents State Rallwars 


Write for free literature and coin card. (Do not send stamps.) 


International Educational Pictures, Inc. 
College House Offices, Cambridge, Mass. 











The Nation’s Schools ( April, 34) “Visual Aids In- 
crease the Effectiveness of Instruction,” by Ells- 


vorth C. Dent. 


This first article of a series gives the history of 
visual aids in education. Mention is made of an 
improved kind of stills, made from motion picture 


hlms. They are larger than the usual film slides, 


and approach glass slides in clearness. 











Teach Geography? 


F you teach or direct the teaching of Geography. you will 
i want to investigate The Journal of Geography, an illustrated 

monthly magazine owned by the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers. and published especially for teachers. 





THE JOURNAL GIVES YOU—Supplementary material for stu- 
dents and teachers confidence by enabling you to know 
the best and thus keep several leagues ahead of the non-sub- 
scribers . . . success to teachers and students who sincerely 
want it. 


If you are not familiar with this splendid magazine pin this ad 


to your letterhead and the next copy will be sent to you FREE 
of charge. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Ave. 
Chicago, II. 
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Pupil Constructed Science Exhibits 


HERE has been so much propaganda and verbal 
theory expounded over visual instruction that one 
Only 


have 


wonders how it could have possibly survived. 
its sheer merit has made survival possible. | 
often been amazed to see pamphlets and books written 
on the subject without even an illustration to indicate 
that the author practices what he preaches. Further- 
more, so much verbalism has been extended in an 
effort to justify the visual idea that one wonders at 
times why there are so few articles and monographs 
written dealing with its practical application. It is 
gratifying, therefore, to find an illustrated pamphlet! 
in the field of visual instruction describing the appli- 
cation of the visual idea to teaching of science through 
the project method. 

The pamphlet deals very briefly with the function 


of projects in elementary science and then launches 





The Making of the Indian’s House 


immediately into suggestions for teachers on the use 
of everyday materials in visualizing ideas by using 
homemade models and exhibits. To quote: “An in- 
genious teacher can help, if the boys and girls need 
such help, in finding ways of using all kinds of ma- 
terials at little or no cost in the preparation of their 
and complicated apparatus has 
tools, 


projects. Expensive 


no place in elementary science work. A few 
1Grace Fisher Ramsey, Project Making in Elementary Science. 
Department of Education, The American Museum of Natural 
History; New York. School Service Series, 1934. pp. 25. 
Illustrated. 


plenty of bottles, jars, glass tubing, old window shades 
(to serve as charts), bits of cord, old newspapers, 
discarded cardboard, left-over paint, and tin cans have 
endless possibilities for elementary science projects. 
The homes of the children, the ten-cent store, the drug 
store, the waste heaps in any department store, 
printer’s shop, carpenter’s shop, or hardware store, are 
excellent and inexpensive sources of supply. Let the 
girls and boys solve everyday problems with everyday 
materials.”” (pp. 3-4) 

The pamphlet deals with the following projects: 
habitat groups and their construction dealing with in 
sect, bird and animal life; also social studies projects 
showing the life of primitive people, a seashore pro 
ject, a rock and mineral project, a Protozoa-Chordata 
aquarium, the ter 


Railroad project, the balanced 


rarium, electrical charts and projects dealing with 
physical principals. 
Instructions in the pamphlet are given in very simple 


For 


constructicn of 


language. example, discussing the 
a small habitat group one 
“The ef- 


fect of earth can be made by coating the 


finds the following instructions: 


groundwork with some strong glue and 


sprinkling fine sifted earth on the wet glue 
Pat this loose earth into the glue and allow 
it to dry. The surplus earth can then be 
blown off or shaken off. Another method 
is to omit shellacing of the plaster and 
apply fine earth soaked in a_ solution of 


glue and water, one part glue to eight 


parts water. First size the plaster with 
glue sizing before applying this mixture. 
Then smear the earth and glue mixture 
over the surface, tamping it down with a 


added to 


you 


brush. Bits of leaves can be 


give a very realistic appearance. If 


wish the effect to show, ordinary paraffin 


can be melted and sprayed over the 
groundwork by dipping a stiff scrubbing brush into 
hot paraffin and then drawing a stick at right 
angles across the ends of the bristles. Very nat- 


ural effects can be produced in this way. In case 
a pond is to be a part of this habitat group. glass 
can be used. A piece of old window pane will answer 


the purpose nicely. Pieces of thin wood or compo- 
board should be built up at the sides of the baseboard 
and cut so as to taper off and thus give a gradual un- 
derwater slope toward the bottom of the pond. Shel- 
lac mixed with fine earth, to give a fairly heavy con- 


sistency, can be applied to the underwater portion and 


i 
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Your Guide 


| SOUND EQUIPMENT 
. PORTABLE 
to t h A B igge st Sound and Visual Projector 


and Best in pai 
Current Motion 














Portable in Construction 
Professional in Results 








For the smallest school room 
or the largest auditorium. 


i P . : Operates on A.C., D.C., any 
cycle. 
| j S t U r “A Ss ¥ Ease of Operation; Exact 
| | Reproduction. 


Features straight line film 
travel. Can be supplied with 
either 500, 750, or 1000 watt 
Mazda Lamp. Years of ex- 
perience in the building of 
sound and film reproducing 
equipment has resulted in a 
projector which gives results 
equal to professional theatre 
equipment, 


1 Now Available-- 


“The 
Fighting 
President” 


A 6-reel feature of 
timely interest and 


» educational value. WEBER MACHINE CORP. 


Write for Circulars and 
Complete Details 





| Recommended by the 59 RUTTER STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
| . 1 ‘I Esti Export Office: 15 Laight St., N.Y.C. 
National Film sti- Cable Address: Romos, New York 

mates as follows: Distributors throughout the world. 





*Well-chosen news-reel shots from career 
of Roosevelt from beginning of his public 


| life to the Presidency. Well-edited, good 
| vocal accompaniment, presenting well- O DAY SPECIAL ! 
| rounded and wholesome picture of worth- 

TRADE-IN OFFER a 


while attainment by the greatest national 
on the 


figure of the day.” 
| Al 
i VICTOR #5 Turret Camera 














The screen story of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s INAUGURAL. History in the mak- 
ing—the event of the Century, in 16 mm. 
silent only. 


| 1 “The Voice of the Vatican” 


A one-reel, sound-on-disc, picture showing 
| the high lights of Vatican City, scenes of 
| the Basilica, the new Vatican railway, the 

governing offices, the Pope’s office and 
| incidental departments. You see and hear 
| the famous bells of Vatican Square. You 
see the Pope, for the first time, meeting the 
actual ruling head of a government when 
| he greets Mussolini and Victor Emmanuel. 
| The lighting of St. Peter’s Cathedral is 


also shown. 





Write for information 


Non-Theatrical Department, Bureau S This machine embodies Visual Focusing, 5 operating 
speeds, Turret front, etc. Write for complete infor- 
mation civing details of your present equipment. 


Universal Pictures Sunny Schick 


| C orpora tion National Brokers Cinemachinery & Photographic Equipment 
| 730 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. DEP’'T 407 FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
I] 
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EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


Organization to make high class motion pictures for class room, 
auditorium and lecture platform, offers interest to silent or active 
associate. If active, should be capable handling Sales Promotion, 
Office Management or Public Lecturing. We have exceptional studio 
connections. Motion Picture Herald recently referred to non-the- 
atrical films as a potential $700 000,000 industry. Here is an op- 
portunity to enter this unusual field with promise of splendid finan- 
cial future and returns. Address: Film Associates, Box AFA 145 
care Educational Screen. 











The Typewriter Slide 
‘worse. fe For Screen Projection 


50 RADIO-MATS $2. 
WHITE, AMBER or GREEN.. 


Accept no suratituts. J RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Write for free samples. 














allowed to dry thoroughly. As this dries, it gives a 
wet, muddy appearance which is very realistic. Now 
place the glass in position and treat the surrounding 
ground with glue and fine earth as stated above. It 
is usually best to leave the final coating of earth until 
the construction of the group is well started. This 
practice varies with the type of materials to be used 
in the group and should be considered in the first 
planning.” (pp. 8-9) 

This pamphlet was written by Mrs. Ramsey in re- 


sponse to many requests from teachers in which they 
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Handbooks and Guidebooks 


For Parents, Teachers, and Others 


EDUCATIONAL INITIATIVE 
Ist edition, March 1934, 288 pages, $3. 
An analytical encyclopedia index together with bibliographies 
of Private School, Summer Camp and other educational 
enterprises, including publications of Porter Sargent. Refer- 
ences to Reviews of Educational Books, 1916-1933. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


18th edition, May 1934, 1100 pages, 3800 Schools, $6. 
An annual review of Private Schools. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


1 Ith edition, May 1934, 800 pages, 3500 Summer Camps, $6. 
An annual review of Summer Camps. 
Circulars and Sample Pages on request. 
Porter Sargent, 
11 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











asked the Department of Education of The American 
Museum of Natural History to outline the basic tech- 
niques and to make suggestions for using simple ma- 
terials in projects which would aid in the study of the 
natural and social sciences. Teachers who are inter- 
ested in this pamphlet may secure copies by addressing 
the Department of Education, The American Museum 
of Natural History, 77th Street and Central Park 
West, New York, New York. Its twenty-five pages 
are packed full of practical suggestions. 


FE. DEAN McCtusky. 





Mushrooms in Their Natural Soils 


' 





z 
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New “Stills” for Natural History Study 


A recent contribution to the growing wealth of pi 


tures for educational purposes is a series of phot 


graphic prints entitled “Natural History Pictures,” 


produced by Dr. Gayle Pickwell, Professor of Zoology 
at the San Jose State Teachers College, and distributed 
by the Publishers Distributing Service of Los Angeles 

Unit One of the series, “Animal Studies,” consists 
of 48 pictures. They are beautifully printed half 
tones, 8x10 inches in size, on fine cream-white enamel 
stock, with uniform white border, and titles in type 
carefully selected for easiest reading. Typographically 
the series is a joy to the eye. 

The contents of the 48 pictures show that like car 
has been used in scientific selection of subjects by Dr 
Pickwell. His own words express tersely and vividly 
the guiding purpose of the work. 

“All living things that are not plants are 
animals, and there are today several hundred 
thousand different animals in the world. 
Many, many thousands are in the United 
States alone. Thus, “Animal Studies” sets 
out to portray a vast world. What can be 
done with this world in forty-eight pictures ? 
Several things. First of all, ““Animal Studies” 
gives a brief, but a bird’s eye view of this 
vast world. Next, and more importantly, 


“Animal Studies” is concerned with the things 


animals do. Animals must grow up. Ani 
mals must get food. Animals exhibit parent 
hood. \nimals must protect themselves. 


Stories of these activities appear over and 
over in the series. Each picture, almost with 
out exception, shows an animal doing some 
thing !” 

This Unit One furnishes a wealth of fine teaching 
material. It includes examples of sea-life—starfish, 
mussel, anemone, crayfish, water bugs; varieties of 
spiders, ants, walking stick; flying insects dragon 
flies, cicadas, moths, butterflies, yellow jackets; toads, 
turtles and snakes; vultures, hawks, owls, bats ; small 
er animals—opossum, weasel, gopher, squirrel; and 
finally, deer and bear as examples of larger animals 
The negatives are sometimes too contrasty from faulty 
exposure, but they are live, strong, sharply focused 
and, more than that, they are largely close-ups. All 
details are large enough for thorough clarity. 

The all-important supplementary material for su 
a series has not been slighted. The booklet accompany 
ing the Unit is an excellent piece of work. Each pi 
ture is given a page, with a hundred to three hundred 
words of skillful description and explanation taking 
the extra burden of “research” off the teacher's shoul 
ders. Further, at the back of the booklet are fertil 
suggestions for varied uses of the series, summaries, 
re-groupings of the pictures for separate topics, etc., 
which the modern teacher will welcome and appreciate 
The Natural History Pictures should prove a teacl 


ing tool of high efficiency. 
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Balopticon KOS 8B 
projects either slides 
or opaque objects. 


Teach Visually 


in a room light 
enough to take notes 


ISUAL instruction with Balopticon K O S B is 
a real pleasure to teacher and student alike. 


The teacher stands before the class and can teach 
easily and rapidly from the projected image. Atten- 
tion is concentrated on the subject at hand. Since the 
room is light enough for students to take notes with- 
out eye strain, the value of the instruction is doubled 
for them. They do not have to rely on memory. 


This double advantage arises from the fact that 
Balopticon K O S B is of the translucent screen type. 
The screen is placed between the instrument and the 
audience. The powerful illuminating system pro- 
jects the image through the screen. The room does 
not need to be darkened materially. 


Standard glass slides, and sections of opaque material 
up to six inches square can be projected sharply and 
clearly. A quiet fan cools the interior of the 
machine. Opaque objects cannot be injured through 
overheating. 


Complete details- on the several members of this 
Balopticon line will be sent gladly on request. Write 
to the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 688 St. 
Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 
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VICTOR 16 mm. PROJECTORS 


Silent and Sound 
HAILE 16 mm. TITLES 
Still and Animated 
Send for circulars and special educational discounts. 


J.C. HAILE & SONS 


Motion Picture Department 


215 WALNUT ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mr. Zehrung Corrects Us 


Last month we quoted the following statements from 











the March issue of School Life magazine regarding the 
Government’s plan to produce and distribute a series 
of films. 

“The Bureau of Mines, it is hoped, will represent 


the Government’s interest in this project. That or- 









Here is LEICA’S 
newest contribu- 
tion to visual 
instruction a 
great simplifica- 
tion in the tech- 
nique of indoor 
p.ctures. 


*216702' 


BEAUTIFUL 
INDOOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


is easy and 


inexpensive with the 


LEICA 


CAMERA and the 
NEW SUMMAR 50mm 
F:2 SPEED LENS 





This new lens combines high speed 
with amazing clarity and accuracy. 
It makes possible short exposures 
under artificial light. Built-in 
range finder coupled with lens 
gives correct focus automatically. 
Focal plane shutter has speeds of 
1 to 1/500th second. Negatives 
cost only a few cents each, and 
you can choose from any of the 
latest fine grain and speed emul- 
sions. 11 Interchangeable Lenses 
adapt the LEICA to all kinds of 
photographic work. Full line of 

accessories, including 

developing equipment, 


133 printers, enlargers, 

and projectors. Write 

us for free illustrated 
Gaines book let. 


E. LEITZ, Inc., Dept. 513 
60 East 10th St., New York 
LEICA photos by Clarence Slifer, 


Hollywood. SUMMAR f:2 lens 


wide open, 1/20th second exposure. 
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ganization is said to have the largest and most authen- 
tic library of educational films in existence today. It 
consists of nearly 3,000 reels. Last year 34 tons of 
motion-picture films were supplied. In 1933 this Bu- 
reau provided films for 53,865 showings. It is esti- 
mated that more than 5,000,000 persons saw the films.” 

This quotation evoked some enlightening facts from 
Mr. George Zehrung of the Y. M. C. A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, which we are glad to pass on to our 
readers. He writes: 

“Our own Bureau with exchanges at New York 
and Chicago provided programs, which gave 150,000 
reels of screen time. If we can reduce this to tonnage, 
it would be equivalent to 450 tons in comparison to 
the Bureau of Mines 34 tons. Our showings num- 
bered more than 70,000 and the audience 11,000,000 


in round figures.” 


Use Film Course in New Jersey 

During the present semester the State Normal 
Schools at Newark, Jersey City and Paterson, New 
Jersey, are for the first time giving the course “Modern 
Trends in Education.” This course uses educational 
talking pictures as basic materials and is being offered 
as an extension course for teachers in service. The 
educational talking pictures included in the course wiil 


also be used with student teacher courses. 


Acctivities of the St. Louis 


Educational Museum 

The story of the St. Louis Educational Museum 
should be well known to the whole visual field as it 
has been one of the leading pioneers among city school 
systems in building up a collection of visual aids for 
circulation to schools. Since its beginning in 1904, 
the Museum has continued to assemble visual aids and 
supplementary books until today $350,000.00 worth of 
such material are available. 

Two buildings now house the Educational Museum 
and its many activities, and two large trucks are loaded 
daily to deliver material to the 166 public schools. 
The extent to which the Museum’s illustrative material 
is used is indicated by the following extracts from 
various statistical reports of the past four years, sum- 
marized in a recent bulletin of the Museum. 

Approximately 10,000 mounted bird specimens were 
delivered to the schools each year resulting in further 
intensive study of live birds in parks and woodlands. 

Approximately 15,000 specimens of sea life were 
delivered each year thus giving our inland pupils some 
idea of the inhabitants of the far-away ocean. 

An average of 5,000 moving picture films per year 
were delivered to increase the interest in practically all 
phases of classroom work. 

During these same four years an average of two and 
a quarter million (2,250,000) articles per year have 
been transported by the Museum delivery trucks. 
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eystone 


Makes Another Advance 
in the Making of 


Handmade Slides 





BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


A Handmade Lantern Slide Made in Two Colors by a Third-grade 
Pupil with the New Keystone Lantern Slide Crayons 


+), 


As a result of Keystone's pioneering work in 
development of Handmade Lantern Slides, a great mar 
followers, with "something just as good at a 
have appeared on the scene. 


2wer C rice 


Discriminating buyers, however, have ntinued 
prefer Keystone etched glass, Keystone 
pencils, and other Keystone accessories 


handmade lantern slide projects really w 


lantern. slid 
which make 


rth while. 


The weak point in handmade lantern slide activitie 
has been the pencils. Although rather easy to use, th 
colors have been relatively dull and too opaque. F 
color, teachers have been compelled to use the lantern 
slide inks, which present many difficulties in use. 


Keystone is now able to announce the perfection 
Keystone Lantern Slide Crayons, put out as the result 
of three years’ experimentation to secure a better color 


ing medium, which may be used easily by the smallest 


children and which provide clear, attractive, coloring. 


A Box of Six Colors — 50c Per Box 


Further Information Furnished on Request 


Keystone View 
Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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More than 3,600 Film Subjects | 


for education and entertainment 
(16 mm. and 35 mm. silent and sound) | 


are listed in the new TENTH EDITION 


of the standard film reference source— 


1000 and ONE 


‘The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films” 


EXPERTLY CLASSIFIED AND 
ARRANGED IN 140 SUBJECT-GROUPS 


Fu nformation given on every film-title, number of reels, 

f f contents and sources distributing the film 
197 U. S. Distributors indicated). 

the indispensable film guide book for film 

hools, colleges, churches and other non- 


sour | 
128 pp. Handy size—7 x 4!/, inches. 
Send now for your copy! 


PRICE 75c. (To subscribers of the 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, ONLY 25c) 


: E. ST. 
The Educational Screen <\,,; mpg = 



































To Teachers of History 


Careful selection of the motion picture “stills” forming these 


Historical Study Units 


together with the completeness of text matter, has led educators, 
whenever possible, to purchase or budget them, on sight. 
Units now available in both 


PHOTOGRAPHIC and LANTERN SLIDE FORM 














covering the following eight periods: 
ROMAN LIFE FEUDAL LIFE PILGRIMS FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND ORGANIZATION 
OF GOVERNMENT 
FRONTIER LIFE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 
SLAVE LIFE AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Write for new catalog and price list illustrating or describing 
every picture in each Unit. Address: 


If west of the Mississippi 
A. O. POTTER, Sales Manager 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY SERVICE 


5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 





or, if east of the Mississippi, write 
LEE WHITCOMB, 172 Hillcrest Ave., Leonia, New Jersey. 
Eastern Sales Manager 





We suggest that active salesmen contacting schools and libraries write us. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS | 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 




















Visual Aids for Foreign Language of Toronto, and Professor E. 
Instruction sity of Kansas. 
To meet a demand for low priced Visual material Keystone News 


For . T anguages The t¢ . Gees ilm ry . 1 . - 1: 
for the modern languages, The 16mm und Film [he growing popularity of homemade lantern slides 


Company, New York City, is releasing a series 1: . ; - 
pany, New York ty, is releasing a series of has resulted in a growing demand for pencils that will 
colored lantern slide lectures for supplementary put sive clear and brilliant coloring. In response to this 
yoses in Spanish, French and German. The series on arn ; . 

poses in Spanish, French and German. ‘The series ot aides weak “ten Bertie View Camoaay tan 


Spain, covering suc ases as its geogr: art, cul- des 
pain, covering uch phases hie geography, art, cul brought out the new Lantern Slide Crayons which are 
ture, and customs, is being edited by Lawrence A. an improved product over the pencils previously fur 


Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in the New nisteall with their Handeede tamtera Slide Sea 

York High Schools, and author of numerous texts. ark crayon contains more lead. and the colors are 
Announcement has been made in our pages recently richer and can be more evenly applied 

of the 16mm. sound-on-film subjects distributed by a oe a ee ee, See eee 

this company. They are now also releasing French to give brilliance to their colored slide work, should 

and German talking films in 35mm. width, including be very pleased with this simple, inexpensive device, 

Les Trois Mousquetaires, a new film, and twenty-five whith cosios in & tow of aix colecs. 

other European features. The Keystone Geography Units, consisting of 25 
New members of their advisory council are, Pro- stereographs, 25 lantern slides, and a teacher’s man- 

fessor William Leonard Schwartz of Stanford Uni- ual, ‘particularly in the junior size, have been arousing 

versity, Professor Michael V. West of the University a great deal of interest among teachers and_ super- 


visors. The first two Units on the United States, Nos. 





10 and 11 in the Geography series, are now ready in 
both standard and junior sizes. Unit No. 10 is titled 


“Life in the Mountain and Plateau States,” and Unit 


Do You Know Your Tools? No. 11, “Life in the Pacific Coast States.” 
Victor Opens Chicago Office 


A new office at 188 W. Randolph Street, Rooms 


1318-20-22, Chicago, has been opened by Victor Ani- 


Photography is without doubt the most useful tool 
of the Visual Educator. 


. . . matograph Corporation, with Don B. Oliver in charge. 
Can you use this valuable medium properly, effi- we | S 
; ee he Chicago Branch has a completely equipped serv- 
ciently, artistically? , Bee 

ice department, a large attractively furnished projec- 
tion room, and a complete display of Victor products. 


The CAMERA CRAFT BOOK SERVICE can supply 


authoritative texts on any photographic subject. Mr. A. O. Potter with Photographic 
The CAMERA CRAFT magazine brings you the History Service 
latest news and instructive articles. Mr. A. O. Potter, former sales manager in the 


Educational Division of Spencer Lens Company, has 
joined the Photographic History Service organization. 
Few names in the commercial field of visual educa- 
tion have been better known, and over a longer period 
of time, than that of A. O. Potter. He is a genial 
for a late copy of Camera Craft Magazine. veteran of long standing, who has watched keenl) 





Write for our free catalog giving a complete 


list of photographic books and send 10 cents 


and understandingly from the beginning, the efforts of 
the visual idea to come into its own. Mr. Potter has 
taken over the territory west of the Mississippi, the 





Camera Craft Publishing Company eastern territory being handled by Mr. Lee Whitcomb, 
formerly of Keystone View Company. This places the 
703 Market Street - - San Francisco, California Photographic History Service material in the hands of 


two men who are among the best known in_ the 
. ——— merchandising end of the visual field. 
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In Cleveland 

ibeMe dem e-fol-Nhelamn-) 
In Chicago 
In Rochester 


In Kansas City 


In Detroit 


a 624 increase 


- eray 


crease 
3 years ) 


increase 
years 


increase 
(2 years) 


increase 
(2 years) 


increas 
(1 year 


—in the use of Classroom Films 


URING the school year of 1931-32, 
Detroit teachers supplemented 
their instruction with 4,378 reels of 
classroom films. One year later—in 
1932-33—these teachers used 7,112 
reels. ..an increase of 62%. 
Of all the films used in the great 
Detroit school system, 98% are Eastman 
Classroom Films. 


A Powerful Teaching Instrument 


The great increases in film instruction 
that have been registered in Detroit 
and other cities are direct tributes to 
the efficiency of Eastman Classroom 
Films. The figures prove that these 
motion pictures are not simply pur- 
chased and put away on the shelf. 
They are used constantly! Under rap- 





idly changing and highly exacting con- 
ditions in the educational world, they 
are proving themselves of inestimable 
value to every school system that has 
been able to acquire them. 

Why are these films so effective? 
They are produced specially and ex- 
clusively for classroom use. They can 
be shown by any teacher. They fit 
standard courses of study. The range of 
their applicability is almost unlimited. 
Wherever they are used they teach more 
in less time. In short...in these films 
the motion picture is at last attaining 
its rightful position as a teaching in- 
strument of the highest importance. 


Now Available at Lower Cost 


The prices of Eastman Classroom Films have 
been reduced practically one-third. Full 400-foot 
reels, formerly $35, are now $24. More than 200 
films are now ready. Write for descriptive litera- 
ture. Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), Rochester, N. Y. 


E A S 7 M AN Classroom films 














Typical home and na- 
tive dress in the prov- 
ince of Dalecarlia. 
From Sweden. 





Guatemalan Indians in 
an open market-place. 
From Central America. 





A demonstration of the 
rule, “Wear something 
white when night 
comeson.” From 
Street Safety. 





Animation showing 
how a drooping posi- 
tion when seated 
throws the spine out of 
line and crowds the 
ribs. From Posture. 





Placing the side walls 


on a tire. From The 


Automobile. 


* 
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HERE THEY ARE! 
A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
FILMS Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 6) Keystone View Co. 
(Western Electric Sound System) Meadville, Pa. 
Arnco Films, In = i ittstsSsiéCS#*S 250 W. 57th St., New York City (See advertisement on page 141) 
ve tam fe, New York City. J. C. Haile & Sons (6) Photographic History Service 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 215 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City (See advertisement on page 140) Cal. ; 

Chicago Film Dealers (3) | Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 2 haat aeolian 
6801-03 S. Carpenter St., Chicago 1111 Center St., Chicago Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. a 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 1819 mage a New Y ee ay 
Rochester, N. Y. 30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. Se a ee ee 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) International Projector Corp. (3, 6) Spencer Lens Co. 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 143) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 6) 


250 W. 57th St., New York City 
Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, IIl. 
Modern Woodmen of America (3, 4) 
Rock Island, III. 


Peerless Trading Corp., Box Y (6) 
South Gate, Cal. 


Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

The 16 mm. Sound Film Co. (5) 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
28 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 137) 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


IS YOUR firm represented here? 


90 Gold St., New York City 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


New England Motion Picture 


Equipment Corp. (3, 6) 
356 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S. O. S. Corporation (2) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Sunny Schick (3, 6) 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 137) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 118) 
Weber Machine Corp. (2) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 137) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS and PRINTS 


Photographic History Service 


5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 141) 
SCREENS 
Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 117) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


It should be. 


19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 117) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 


(See advertisement on page 118) 


Williams, Browne and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 141) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 139) 
E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 140) 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 117) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


16 MM. TITLES 
J. C. Haile & Sons 
215 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


(See advertisement on page 140) 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 

sound and silent. 

indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 

silent. 

indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 

sound-on-film. 

indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 

sound and silent. 


(4 


(5 


(6 


~— 











Continuous insertions under one 


heading cost only $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 50c each. 








Goodbye, 
dull care! 


Here are perfect days 
and perfect movies! 





Here's a fine thing in a small package —the 
THE FILMO 121 


new Filmo 121 Personal Movie Camera that’s 


so small and light you'll make it your constant Personal Movie Camera 


companion, that takes such splendid movies 


you'll want a film diary of the whole summer: 5 No threading — 
The Filmo 121 is as precisely made as a fine $ 6 7 0 —feather-weight 
———— invitingly small 


watch, sturdy and dependable, and it will cor 


tinue to give you the finest of movies for years 


No Filmo has ever worn out! It is equipped correct lens setting. For a vacation companion, 
with both spy-glass and waist level viewfinders, nothing will give you more pleasure than the 
an extra speed for catching fast action, and a Filmo 121 Personal Movie Camera. See it at 


built-in exposure guide to guarantee you the your dealer’s or write for complete literature. 


By the Same Craftsmen -- Filmo School Projectors 


The Filmo J Projector The Filmo R Projector 
(left) is fully gear-driven (right) gives a light sup- 
there are no belts or ply of up to 750 watts, 
chains Rewinding iS which. together with 
’ , - . de e . . 
fully automatic. Pr Filmo’s famous direct il- 


vides illumination ade- 
quate for a 2000- seat 
auditorium. 750- or 500 
watt lamp receives cor 
rect voltage under all 
conditions of line fluctua- 


lumination system, silent 
9-to-1 film movement 
mechanism, and other re- 
finements, projects school- 
room movies with pro- 





tion, prolonging lamp life fessional theater results. 
and maintaining brilliance The R Projector is sup- 
level. A pilot light per- plied with a power re- 
mits easy, quick thread- wind, manual framer for 
ing in a darkened room. out-of-frame pictures, a 
The Filmo J Projector is clutch for “still” projec- 
the most advanced 16 _ tion, anda reverse switch. 
mm. projection mechan Every school need has 
ism ever designed. been anticipated. 





Filmosound Educational Talkie Library 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


The Bell & Howell Filmosound, finest 16 mm. sound-on-film 
projector, makes it practical and easy to present talkies in the 
school classroom or auditorium. Bell & Howell has developed 
an unequalled library of educational talkies. Included are the 
Erpi Instructional Films embracing Natural Science, Physical 
Science (University of Chicago Series ), Social Si ience, Music, 
and Teacher Training. Write for full information on showing [] Filmo 121 Camera for personal use. 


| 

| Bell & Howell Co., 1817 Larchmont Ave., 

| 

| 
talkies in the school. | (©) Filmo Projectors for [] auditorium use, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen : 
Please send me complete information on — 


BELL & HOWELL 2 C) classroom use. [J Filmosound (J Sound Films. 
Personal Movie Cameras FF Z / O Name CAMO REKEO EDS OD 0G 28 Oe 60 ae he Bees eee ee eae 
and Projectors 


Bell & Howell Co., 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill.; New 
York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 


Pam so 6 é-ic Saszntact ben ew ae eo er ape 


A ANCES: 5.o.6:s-0n.0ds woes eae ee 


PROFESSIONAL RESULTS WITH AMATEUR EASE 





Lhe Only 


SAFEGUARD 


N projecting motion pictures without 





an enclosing booth, you face only one 
possibly serious hazard. And to eliminate 
that hazard there is only one safeguard 
... Safe film. Always specify prints on 
Eastman Safety Film, and look for the 
words Eastman... Safety... Kodak in the 
transparent margin. Presenting no more 
danger than so much newsprint paper, 
this film fills all underwriters’ require- 
ments, and gives adequate protection to 
your audience, your projectionist, and 
your building. Eastman Kodak Company. 
(J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors.) 





EASTMAN 
Safety film 








